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THE BONDAGER: 


A NORTHUMBRIAN SKETCH OF THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
By IsABELLA WEDDLE. 


. Y bairn, I feel kind o’ troubled like, for the preacher body 

he kept tellin’ us we maun gan’ into wor closets to pray, 
and wors is that small and that full o’ taties naebody could manage it 
ony gait,” and Betty Best sighed as she stretched her poor old feet 
in front of the fire that Sunday afternoon, and looked wistfully 
towards her gaunt middle-aged daughter, appealing for a little light 
on her problem. 

The latter was standing at the plain deal table, putting paper 
covers on some half-dozen jam-pots, and did not answer immediately, 
for Jane’s fingers were coarsened by field-work, and her task was in 
her eyes a delicate one. 

Poor as they were, she had managed to make “a boilin” of that 
delicious apple jelly which can alone be made from the wild crab, or 
“scrab” as it is locally called, and proud she was of its garnet-like 
clearness. 

As she pressed down the last cover, however, she spoke: “I 
dinent ken aught about closets, though maybe’s the Lord will hear us ; 
whether or no, I mind I did ask Him to send us a good crop when 
I was plantin’ them taties, and sure enough never had we the likes 
on’t ; but I dee like to see yon man get into the pulpit ; he always has 
that nice an’ white a shirt breast, and his coat is that fine and black and 
shiny, it looks gae fittin’, and eh, but he does thump the good book 
fair wonderful,” and with this exposition of her views of preaching 
Jane returned to her task. 
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Sunday afternoon though it was, she felt no burden on her con- 
science by reason of its mundane character—rather, indeed, uncon- 
sciously prided herself because it was a “nice tidy job, and she 
could do it in a clean white apron.” The function had almost a sort 
of sanctity about it and partook of a religious character. 

Sunday was principally marked to Jane by the fact that she could 
wear a white apron all day, instead of the coarse sacking wrapper 
proper to field-work. 

Jane wrought the “ Bondage” on the farm where her brother was 
“ hind,” and worked from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. for the handsome sum of 
fifteen-pence, and when the weather wasn’t too rough, Jane was 
wonderfully contented too, and no more thought of questioning the 
rightness of it than she did that of the hours for the rising and the 
setting of the sun itself. 

Jane could neither read nor write, and was not clever enough to 
have found out for herself that if everybody left off working twelve 
hours and only worked eight, poverty would be no more, and the pure 
streams of national prosperity would forthwith run wherever directed, 
even uphill if the pipes were laid on proper Socialistic principles ! 

Ah! well, the world moves and we with it, and if Contentment 
must needs die to give birth to Progress, so let it be. Perhaps no 
human being has a right to be contented with so little as poor Jane 
possessed. 

Her life had known no great joy, not even the blossoming time 
of youthful love, for “virtue” is too often a very stern and almost 
sordid thing below a certain level of intellectual culture —either it 
means a prudent and too often loveless marriage, or a life of old 
maidenhood unsoftened and unsweetened by any recollection of the 
happy pairing time which ought by rights to come to all. 

Love in its higher aspects is a plant that needs culture for its 
development, needs something of leisure, something of freedom from 
lower cares (if a man or woman hasn’t bread and cheese, he or she 
thinks of bread and cheese first and companionship second)—needs, 
too, a touch of self-consciousness and a sense of individuality—“ I 
must be I”—before there comes any wish for mental union. In 
fact, mind must exist before it can unite itself to mind. 

“Tove” to Jane meant ruin and shame, as she had seen it in 
some of her girl companions, while her view of marriage was expressed 
naively enough when speaking of that of a comparatively wealthy 
woman : “What call had she to marry? She'd plenty to keep her- 
self !” and apparently folly could no farther go in Jane’s maiden mind. 

But though joy had been unborn, her life had held one great 
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passion : a love deep as that of sex, tender and self-denying as that 
of motherhood itself. 

Ever since the day when, a girl of eight, her baby brother had 
been given her to hold and to nurse, “ Wor Dan” had meant all the 
world to Jane. 

And a bonny child he had been—sturdy and strong, and “ wilful 
as a lad bairn should be,” and a heavy weight for poor underfed 
Jane to carry in his petticoat days, when, their mother working in the 
fields, the little girl had to be nurse and housekeeper and cook, and 
carry dinners to the field-workers, with the chubby youngster astride 
her back, or slung in a shawl so as to leave her hands free for basin 
and for basket. 

How proud she was of him, too, so proud she forgot his weight, 
forgot even that he hurt her when his hard little fists beat her 
shoulders or tugged at her hair, as he cried, “ Jenny do faster—Dan 
’ants to twot,” and the tired willing steed tried to trot forthwith. 

Dan was a man now, and a strong, good-looking chap, too ; and 
though he had not been in a hurry about it, he was doing a bit of 
courting on his own account at last, and Jane had his supper to keep 
waiting while the milkmaid at the farm took longer to fill her cans 
in the byre than she was wont to do, and the old mother by the ingle 
muttered to herself that ‘‘ Dan should hae more sense than let his 
hasty-puddin’ spoil for all the lasses that ever were made,” and that 
“ no good would come o’ such a fly-by-the-sky as Sally was like to be.” 

Autumn wore on and winter came, and a terribly severe one it 
was. Snow fell heavily very early, and lay for weeks on the outlying 
farms where food grew scarce for man and beast, and it was difficult 
to get fresh supplies in the blocked condition of the roads. 

There was no field-work proper, but Jane had to help in fodder- 
ing the cattle and herding the sheep, and many a weary plunge she 
had with back-loads of hay or aprons full of cut turnips, while her 
limbs ached and her fingers grew benumbed. 

But the worst was yet to come. Dan the stalwart, Dan the 
beautiful, Dan “ the man-body,” took cold. How, no one knew, and 
soon he lay gasping for breath and groaning as the sharp cutting pain 
of pleurisy darted through his body. 

There was much of the baby still in the big, strong man, and he 
was all unused to suffering, and as night fell the pain grew worse. 

The nearest medical man lived seven miles away, and the roads 
were barely passable, while telegraph-wires were things as far removed. 
They kept early hours at the farm, and the lights were all out, and 
Dan, Bonny Dan,” might die before the morning. 
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Meanwhile they did what they could, and if the remedies were 
not of the best, they were, at all events, numerous enough, beginning 
with “peppermint waters,” and ending with a dinner-plate heated 
in the oven and laid where the pain was worst. 

Still no relief came, and the strong young fellow turned his 
cheek to the pillow and wept like a child. 

“Eh, my man, my bonny man, dinna, now dinna. [I'll gan to 
Horton mysel, but ye shall hae a bottle frae the doctor,” and Jane 
took her thin, old shawl and her woollen bonnet from the peg behind 
the door and stepped out into the night. 

Dare she waken them at the farm and ask the master to send ? But 
there was nobody to go, for Dan and she were the only workpeople 
that lived near, for Jim the plough-boy had gone to his mother’s 
“ buryin’,” and the farmer was getting an old man himself, and not 
too kindly either, it must be confessed. “Sally? No. Sally might 
like a good-looking chap like Dan well enough to fetch and carry for 
her, but catch er turning out of her warm bed to do aught for him,” 
thought Jane, comforting herself amid her suffering with the thought 
that no one could love Dan as she did, and maybe she wasn’t far 
wrong. Anyhow, she needed all her love before the night was over. 

The woman was very tired to start with, for she had tried to do 
both Dan’s work and her own, “so that the poor beasts should not 
want their meat,” and in her care for them had well-nigh forgotten 
food for herself. 

Her clothes were thin and worn, and her shoes were heavy, yet 
far from water-tight, and the roads she had to travel alternated 
between bits that were hard and frost-bound, but comparatively 
passable where the wind had swept them clear, and others inches 
thick of snow, where it lay in the hollows, and the air was keen and 
cold, and pitiless as that of Dante’s “ Inferno ” itself. 

It was well on to ten o’clock when she started, and the night 
was dark save for the stars, and the gleam of the unsmirched icy snow. 

Such a night in the country is the acme of loneliness. The 
world itself seemed dead and the wind alone left to mourn. Not a 
sound of bird nor beast to break the stillness ; and the solitary 
wayfarer may travel miles without meeting another human creature. 

Jane was prosaic enough, and yet weird new thoughts came to 
her in that night’s walk. 

Strange, she hardly knew what the night was like till then, for 
all her forty years of country life, for she had been wont to go to 
bed at sundown, and, weary and sleepy, had never thought of rising 
to look from her window at midnight storm or midnight calm. 
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How far off the sky seemed, and how big the dark, threatening 
clouds that told of more snow yet to come. Did God live up 
there, and would Dan—her Dan—have to go all the way up there 
by himself? And would God ken who he was, and not be hard on 
him, for he’d never had much schoolin’? And may-be Dan would 
forget his manners, as he used to do when he met the parish priest, 
and not think to pull his forelock till she minded him what the 
Quality looked for. 

God was, in Jane’s mind, not so very unlike the “ priest,” only 
bigger and older; and, in her heart, she thought, kinder, for “ He 
had heard her when she prayed for a good crop o’ taties, and that 
was good of Him, seein’ He’d such a lot o’ things to mind, and sae 
many folks speakin’ to Him that could make ‘grand prayers.’ 
Eh! Would He happen to listen if she asked Him to spare 
Dan?” 

One moment she knelt beneath the stars in the piercing cold, 
and all her soul went out ina cry for help to the Power she knew 
so little, but yet felt was good. 

Then, a little more hopeful, a little stronger even, as it seemed, 
in body, she went on her way. 

It was slow work at best, and the drifted snow was toilsome ; the 
woman’s breath came in short, hard gasps at times, and there was a 
sound in her ears like church-bells far away, and she wondered 
what it meant. 

Once or twice she staggered, but never for one moment thought 
of relinquishing her purpose. 

At last she reached the village and roused the man she sought. 
“It’s Dan—wor Dan—ye maun come, for he’s gae bad,” she sobbed, 
and leaned against the door-post as she spoke ; and the doctor, 
weary though he was, looked once into the woman’s face and knew 
it was no light case that had brought her there. 

“ Poor soul—poor soul; sit down a bit and rest. You are not 
fit to walk back,” he said. But Jane had done her work and turned 
to go. 

“Ye'll ride your mare, doctor ; she'll travel faster wantin’ the gig, 
for the snow’s gae thick in places and barely passable,” and the wis- 
dom of her counsel stopped his offer of a seat by his side. 

Back into the night the woman went, and the darkness was 
deeper, and the cold more pitiless. No sound, no human footsteps, 
only by-and-by the doctor passed her on his horse, and spoke a 
kindly word, but did not wait her reply, and, indeed, she had no 
voice to answer. 
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Once or twice she stumbled, and once she fell and lay a moment 
or two in blissful rest. Oh, the relief of giving up the struggle and 
the strange sense of peace ; and again that far-off ringing—was it 
really bells ? 

And was it a warning? Folks did have them whiles ! 

Then through all her fainting senses came again the thought of 
Dan, and nerved her for another effort. She must see his canny 
face again—must know how he was—and upborne by her intensity of 
love, the tired woman managed the last mile or two almost in a state 
of trance. She grew unconscious of all that surrounded her—of the 
cold, the darkness, and even of her own body, and seemed to her- 
self to be already present where her loved one lay. 

“ He is easier now, and I'll try and come again to-morrow,” said 
the doctor, who had remained longer than usual at the cottage, 
fighting Death with his own hands, for the old mother was far from 
an efficient nurse. 

Even as he spoke the latch was lifted, and Jane entered. Her 
eyes were set—her lips drawn across her teeth, and she looked tall 
and straight and white as one already dead, yet her pallid lips tried 
to form a question. Tried, but tried in vain. 

“Yes, there is hope—Aofe assuredly,” the doctor said, answering 
that pathetic appeal ; but even as he spoke he laid the woman on 
the low tressle bed and tried to feel the pulseless wrist. 

The hours passed, and the woman lay apparently unconscious— 
though the doctor was still in the little home trying every means he 
knew to keep the ebbing life—for Death, great Death, was hovering 
near. 

Morning broke, and Dan lay sleeping like a child, his breathing 
peaceful, and his hot and feverish forehead cool and moist; but 
Jane’s face looked strangely grey in that early light of dawn. Then 
her eyes unclosed and her lips murmured one word just audible to 
the doctor, as he stooped over her, “Dan!” 

“ Dan will pull through now, my woman,” he answered ; but his 
voice had a quiver in it that surprised himself. 

A smile—a gleam of joy—‘‘ Eh, God did hear then, bless Him, 
and Heaven maun be nearer then I thought, the music is that sweet.” 

Then there was silence, and another soul was freed from earthly 
bondage for evermore. 
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THE THREE ABBEYS OF 
LEYSTONE. 


WO miles south of what is left of Dunwich, the high ground 
falls abruptly into a level of marshes. This high ground— 
sandy cliffs to the seaward—is the remaining root of a tongue of 
high land which once stretched out to sea from the shore of 
Suffolk, and on which stcod of old a great city—Dunmoc. Rivers 
then washed both sides of the promontory; on the north side the 
Blyth, which formed the old haven, and on the south the estuary of 
a lesser stream, the Myssemeare. Now, what changes, wrought by 
but a few centuries! Of the promontory not a vestige is left; miles 
of high land and the fenced city upon it' have perished utterly, 
“devoured by the surges of the sea.” One looks in vain for even the 
rivers ; the Blyth has broken out a new mouth farther north; the 
lesser stream is a narrow draining canal, and what was its estuary is 
now the marshy level we have seen. Some ancient names only survive. 
There were in old Dunmoc a parish of Myssemeare, a Myssemeare 
Street, a Myssemeare Row ; they have been washed away, with other 
parishes, and other streets, and other rows ; but the stream which 
feeds the draining canal is yet called the Minsmere, and from the 
writer’s house he looks across Minsmere level out to a bay of the 
North Sea, which on the charts is Mismere Haven still. 

From the Minsmere level, near the middle of it, rises in gentle 
slopes one conspicuous field—the only field where wheat will grow, 
and which at harvest-time shows as a yellow isle in the expanse of 
green ; and on the highest ground of this small oasis stand the four 
ruined walls of what was once a church. 

It is even now a desolate spot : the grim grey sea beating upon 


‘On the one side not watergirt, Dunmoc was defended by a deep ditch, 
inside the ditch a great rampart, and on the top of the rampart a high stockade ; 
the only approaches ‘‘ howsed over and strongly gated.” So formidable were the 
defences that, as a sixteenth century MS. records, when “ Robert Earl of 
Leister, which took parte with Henry the sonne of King Henry II., came to the 
said towne... it was a terror and feare unto him to behold it, and so he 
retired, both he and his people.” 
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the waste beach to seaward ; and the marshes, where wild birds scream 
and spectral windmills whirl, on every other side of it. But drearier 
still must it have been when Ranulf de Glanvil built that now ruined 
church some seven centuries ago. The field was then an actual 
island! in a forlorn expanse, now mud, now salt water, as the tide 
ebbed and flowed round it. 

Sir Ranulf de Glanvil was a great lord, learned, valiant, and 
powerful ; lawyers yet hold his name in reverence, attributing to him 
our earliest law book. He had held many and great employments ; 
to him the custody of Queen Eleanor had been committed ; he had, 
associated with Prince John—appointed king over Ireland *—governed 
that distressful country ; he it was who took William the Lion, King 
of Scotland, prisoner at Alnwick*; he had gone ambassador to 
Flanders ; he had led a campaign against the Welsh ; he was now, 
as Justiciary, Regent of this kingdom ; he became one of King 
Henry II.’s executors ; and finally, he took the cross and did his 
devoir gallantly under Coeur de Lion, dying at last before Acre. 

And a good son of holy Church was he, like all hisrace. No less 
than six houses of religion, five of them in East Anglia, owed their 
origin to the de Glanvils. Ranulf’s grandfather, father, and elder 
brother had all been founders or benefactors of monasteries. But a 
few years before—the year it was of the martyrdom of Becket— 
Ranulf himself had built a priory at Butley in Suffolk, where the 
gatehouse yet stands with his arms upon it ; and now his mind was 
set to found one more religious house in his native province.‘ 


! This and two other mounds, formerly islands in the estuary, may possibly 
have been artificial sites for ancient lake dwellings. 

? Adrian IV., the only English Pope, had sent John, as King of Ireland, a 
diadem of peacocks’ feathers woven with gold, but before it arrived he had been 
driven out of the country. 

* Mrs. J. R. Green, in Henry J/., tells us how the King, after penance 
en route at Canterbury, arrived in London on July 14, 1174; and how, three 
days later, a messenger rode at midnight to the gate of the palace where the King 
lay ill, worn out by suffering and fatigue. . . . He forced his way to the door 
of the King’s bedchamber. ‘Who art thou?” cried the King, suddenly 
startled from sleep. ‘* Iam the servant of Ranulf de Glanvil, and I have come 
to bring good tidings.” ‘* Ranulf our friend, is he well?” ‘*He is well, 
my Lord, and holds your enemy the King of Scots captive in chains at 
Richmond.” The King was half-stunned by the news, but as the messenger 
produced Glanvil’s letter, he sprang from his bed and, in a transport of emotion 
and tears, gave thanks to God, while the joyful ringing of bells told the good 
news to the London citizens. 

* He is said to have been born at Stratford St. Andrew, near Saxmundham, 
a village on the Roman road between Sitomagus (Dunwich) and Ad Ansam, 
now Stratford St. Mary, upon the River Stour, 
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By the twelfth century the monastic virtues were declining, but 
it yet remained the fashion to found abbeys—in this district at all 
events, where six “ ornaments of the land” were reared during but 
fifty years within a twelve miles radius. Ranulf, moreover, had heard 
of a new order of exceptional sanctity, a modern graft on the 
primitive stock of that “father of monks,” St. Benedict. Their 
founder, St. Norbert, Archbishop of Magdeburg,’ had, at Prémontre,? 
restored and carried farther Benedict’s “small beginnings” of 
monastic discipline. His monks kept perpetual Lent, almost per- 
petual silence ; they prayed and they laboured, so far as mortals 
might, without ceasing ; they were paupers and recluses ; they lived 
in slave-like subjection to their superior, shrinking not from the 
scourge at his reverend hands. And for men of that holy rule Glanvil 
deemed the island in the Myssemeare a fitting dwelling-place. 

The rude rubble-built church and a few cells and offices of, may- 
be, rough timber and clay daubing, had no doubt been roofed in 
before winter ; but not till spring-time would the recluses have taken 
possession—the spring it was of 1182; and they, it is likely, chose 
the day of their own patron, the blessed St. Mary, for the ceremony. 

Looking out now from the grey old ruin, it all seems to come 
back to one: one hears the distant chant of litanies and the 
regular beat of oars; and from venerable Dunmoc, city of King 
Sigberht, who changed his crown for the tonsure,® of St. Felix‘ 
the great apostle of the East Angles, of St. Humbert who 
crowned the martyr King Edmund and died with him, one sees at 


1 Where the writer would reconimend tourists to visit the interesting 
Romanesque church and convent which St. Norbert founded, and which even 
Tilly spared. 

? This place’s name is said to be derived from Pratum monstratum, a meadow 
in the forest of Coucy, pointed out to St. Norbert in a dream asa site where- 
upon he might build a house for his new order. Hence, perhaps, the ‘‘s” in the 
ordinary spelling, Premonstratensian. 

* Bede describes King Sigberht as ‘‘a most Christian and learned man,” and 
adds that he ‘* became so great a lover of the heavenly Kingdom that, quitting 
the affairs of his crown . . . he went himself into a monastery which he had 
built; and, being shorn, applied himself rather to gain a heavenly throne.” 
Persuaded to quit his retirement and again to lead an army, he would carry 
nothing in his hand but a wand. He was killed by the Pagans.—Stevens’s 
Translation, pp. 162 and 224. 

*  Sigberht’s endeavours to Christianise East Anglia were much favoured 
by the Bishop Felix, who, coming to Honorius, the archbishop, from the parts of 
Burgundy where he had been born and ordained . . . he sent him to preach the 
word of life to the aforesaid nation of the Angles. Nor were his good wishes 
in vain, for the pious husbandman reaped much fruit there of believing people, 
delivering all that province, answerably to the signification of his name, from 
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highest tide a flotilla come sweeping across the estuary.! And then, 
in procession, prelates in their sacred vestments, the new abbot, 
his cross borne before him, white robed canons, noble knights in 
their weeds of peace, and grave burgesses of Dunmoc, perambulate 
the little isle. And in the lowly chapter-house is read the deed 
of foundation, reciting in monkish Latin how this convent of 
Premontratensiat. monks had been founded to the glory of God, for 
the soul’s health of King Henry—who had then done penance for 
the murder of St. Thomas—for the soul’s health of the founder, 
his wife, his ancestors, his successors. And then a first solemn 
service in the new abbey church. At length the daylight wanes, the 
tide has ebbed and flowed again ; and prelates, noble knights, and 
burgesses embark once more, row away into dim distance, and leave 
our recluses to solitude. 

Such was the beginning of the fraternity whose home for nigh 
two centuries was this remote island. They did not leave it till 
1363. 

The Abbey’s first endowment was the manor of Leystone (in 
Domesday it had been spelt Leytuna), and here the abbots exercised 
manorial rights of wreck, gallows, and free warren. On this perilous 
coast, and in those days of small, ill-found vessels, the right of wreck 
brought no little profit ; many an ill-starred carack and crayer went 
to pieces on the sandbanks, and strewed all the beach with wreckage. 
The Paston Letters tell us how, some centuries later—1477—men whose 
names have come down to us stole from the lord of a Norfolk manor’s 
“several ground no less than twenty-two cartsful of stuff, being in 
part cargo with great plenty of the wreck of a ship.” One hopes the 
holy men found seldom employment for their gallows ; but gibbets 
were common objects in all the landscapes of the period, and our 
abbots had one which a gate yet commemorates—the gibbet-gate 
near by the parish church of Aldringham. Nor can the third right 


long iniquity and infelicity, and bringing it to the faith and works of righteous- 
ness, and the gifts of perpetual felicity. He had the See of his bishopric 
appointed in the city Donmoc, and, having presided over the same province with 
pontifical government seventeen years, he ended his days there in peace.” He 
is supposed to have landed at the spot ever since known as Felixstowe. His 
body was buried at Dunwich, but afterwards removed to Soham, near Ely, *‘ on 
the edge of a lake once dangerous to ships.”—Bede: Stevens's Translation, 
pp. 162 and 232. 

! The site of the vanished city must be six miles out at sea beyond the present 
line of shore, if the tradition is well founded that from the houses folk could 
across the bay (then called, like Purgatory, ‘‘Abraham’s bosom,”) see the 
shipping in Yarmouth Roads. 
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—that of free warren—have been of much service to the early 
abbots. Both their strict rule and canon law forbade hunting, and 
such delicate cates as the flesh of beasts and fowls of warren—hares, 
rabbits, pheasants, partridges—they would not have suffered, even to 
regale guests, in their austere kitchen. 

Ten years after their foundation the monastic hive had grown 
strong enough to send out a first swarm ; for when de Glanvil’s son- 
in-law, William de Auberville, founded a Premontratensian house at 
West Langdon, in Kent, it was colonised from Leystone. 

It would seem, however, that the monks’ revenues, after pro- 
viding needful bread ' for their own sustenance, did not suffice for 
the duties of charity and hospitality ; for we find that Glanvil had to 
persuade his black canons of Butley Priory to make over the tithes 
and advowson of the parish church of Leystone to the white canons 
of Leystone Abbey. 

Not that our monks’ needs were extravagant, for as well to 
a religious of this order as to a Benedictine monk might be 
applied the eloquent words of Newman: “ He formed no plans, 
he had no cares, the ravens of his father Benedict were ever 
at his side; he went forth in his youth to his work and to his 
labour until the evening ; if he lived a day longer he did a day’s 
work more ; whether he lived many days or few, he laboured on 
to the end of them ; he had no wish to see farther in advance of 
his journey than where he was to make his next stage; he 
ploughed and sowed, he prayed and meditated, he studied, he wrote, 
he taught—and then he died and went to heaven.” 

So primitive were the virtues, so holy and self-denying the lives, 
we shall not err in believing of the original monks of Leystone ; but 
could frail humanity long endure the strain? As “fatness and 
fleeces” blessed their good husbandry, and as manors, churches, lands, 
tithes, and oblations flowed in on them, the proverbial truth appeared. 
“Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit ;” our professors 
of poverty grew covetous, and then decadence inevitably set in. No 
longer climbing heavenwards by arduous steps, prayer, poverty, 
silence ; no longer humbly serving each other, and earning their living 
by their own hands, they gave the rein to indolence and luxury. Their 
austere house of religion became a pleasant club, they were served by 
lay brethren, and, no more “ pover cloysterers ” condemned “upon a 


? Nothing so delicate even as wheaten bread. They were probably content 
with bulmong, meslin, and dragel—mixtures of oats with tares or peas, oats with 
rye, and oats with barley respectively—which Mr. Garnier tells us were the 
common kinds of bread eaten at that time by the common people. 
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book ... alway to powre, Or swynke with their handes and 
laboure,” the monks now fared abroad for business and pleasure, 
With wealth, indeed, business had multiplied upon their hands, 
within the house and out of it. Indoors, the machine of a great 
establishment had to be kept going. One brother looked to the 
repairs of the buildings, one held the post of almoner, another was 
the sacristan, two more were camerarius and cellerarius respectively.' 
And out of doors, their estate business was so onerous, took so much 
time, that “ Unnethe might they matins say for counting and court 
holding.” The accounts of the seneschal, or else of the bailiffs, if a 
brother acted as seneschal, had to be examined and audited ; wool 
had to be put on board ship and despatched to market ? ; rents, too, 
had to be collected from small widely-scattered tenants ; and, after 
1313, there were the tolls to take of a weekly market now forgotten, 
and of a yearly fair which still is held in autumn-time on Coldfair 
Green. And the abbots were called upon to take part in local 
business just as country magnates are now. In 1340, for instance, 
we find the Abbot of Leystone acting as assessor at Framlingham to 
value the ninih sheep and fleece and lamb granted by Parliament to 
King Edward III. 

Nor did the canons longer mortify their inclination for pleasure ; 
“many a deynte hors” had Dan Pers and Dan Dominike, who, 
“whan they rood, men might their bridel heer, gyngle in 
whistlying wynd so cleer.” Rights of free warren over many 
parishes belonged to the Abbey ; and now the gay canons took their 
disport and “hunted the hare hardily,” for they “ loved venerye.” 
Nor did they longer shrink from strictly enforcing their sporting 
rights. The first poacher, indeed, ever prosecuted by an English 
subject was, I think, a certain man John, who, in the last year of the 
thirteenth century, was impleaded by the then Abbot of Leystone for 
trespassing and driving off the hares from his manor. The monks 
seem to have forgiven him, however, for five years afterwards we 

1 The post of sacristan was one of trust, but how much more so that of 
camerarius! His duty it was to change the hay in his brethren’s beds, and have 
their dormitory cleaned out (query on the ist March) once a year! And to him 
they looked to ‘‘ make flea to refraine ” by strawing wormwood, and to exorcise 
that socturnum fetidum animal which Mr. Norfolk Howard’s name com- 
memorates. Anda yet greater and more august officer was the ‘* heygh selerer.” 
He kept the keys of the liquor; and no man of a surety was deferred to so heartily 
as he. 

* The Abbot had the privilege—like the Cistercian Abbot of Sibton, a house 
also on the Myssemeare, higher up the stream—of selling farm produce, 
and buying goods for his own needs, in the burgh of Ipswich, free of 
custom, 
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hear of John again as farming abbey lands in this adjoining parish, 
Theberton,' probably the present Grange Farm. 

All this while our canons’ abode was the island Abbey. The 
industry of early monks had vastly improved it. They madea raised 
causey, which the writer has traced, across the mud from the south 
shore of the Myssemeare. Round their isle, too, they enclosed a 
strip of foreshore, encircled it with a sea wall yet existing, and, 
pumping dry the enclosure, formed what Netherlanders call a 
“polder.” Nature, moreover, had helped them, for as the tides each 
winter-time undermined the sandy headland to north of them, the 
light stuff was swept to southward and so formed a bar across the 
estuary. North of the isle, the scour of the river yet kept a mouth 
open ; but south of it, in the direct set of the tide, the bar became a 
shingly beach ; and then the monks pumped out the space between 
beach and causey and so gained another “ polder.” 

As, however, the monks rose in the world the horizon of their 
views extended. To “ proud possessioners,” with rents from thirty 
parishes, what were a few poor acres of marsh land? The lowly old 
church, too, how unworthy now of their opulence! And the mean 
cells, intended for poor ascetics, how unmeet to lodge my lords the 
canons!? Contrasting the regal abbeys of St. Benet-at-Hulm and 
St. Edmund’s Bury, our monks thought scorn of their own humble 
house on the remote island. 

Then, on a day a lurid cloud hid the heavens, and a dread 
plague desolated the land—the terrible Black Death. Of every two 
human beings alive throughout East Anglia one died. Two-thirds 
of all the parish priests of the Diocese of Norwich perished. A short 
respite, and England was again smitten by the angel of pestilence. 
Our monks looked out from their damp cells over the steaming 
swamps and fetid mud of the Myssemeare, and besought heaven 
for deliverance. And their prayers, it seemed, were answered ; for, 
just at that juncture, Robert, Earl of Suffolk, their then patron, 
offered to build for them a new abbey. 

It is common observation that for the later-built convents the 
choicest sites were generally selected. Our canons had not far to 
seek ; no lack was there within their own manor of “ healthful and 
pleasant situations for their seemly houses.” A new abbey soon 
rose, two miles or so inland from the old fane, and near a road— 
which still exists—much travelled then by “seekers of hallows.’ 


‘ Formerly spelt ‘* Tibberton,” which is said to mean (though I do not know 
its derivation) ‘* Holy town.” 
2 « My lord monk.” —Prologue to Alonk’s Tale. 
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Much of that road is yet a “wikkede weye” even in summer- 
time. Then probably it was all of it and all the year round “ deep, 
noyous, foul, and therefore jeopardous” ; and a new house of pious 
hospitality would doubtless be a welcome boon to wayfarers: 
the few pilgrims to local shrines, as the holy rood of Dunwich and 
St. Margaret of Southwold, as well as to the greater stream of 
“ Hermites on a heape with hoked staves,” who, guided by the starry 
galaxy, “‘ wenten to Walsingham.” 

Of this second abbey no description or picture has come down 
to us ; it did not exist long, not one generation. That it was built, 
and that in 1389 it was burned down, is about all we know of it. A 
third abbey succeeded it on the same site, and of this third abbey it 
is that the ruins are yet standing. During the building of this third 
abbey the monks again inhabited their original convent by the sea. 

How much the fire consumed of the second abbey is not cer- 
tainly known, but it is hardly probable that solid masses of flint and 
mortar could have been utterly consumed. It is likely, in fact, that 
great part of the walls, and even some tracery of windows, withstood 
the flames ; for Decorated work, almost out of fashion at the date ot 
the rebuilding—though indeed it may have been copied or restored — 
is traceable in the now existing ruins. 

That the third abbey was not less magnificent than the second is 
probable. Money would not have been wanting ; for donors were 
zealous, as Sir H. Spelman quaintly says, to offer, “like Abel, their 
best to God.” The ground plan was perhaps little altered. The 
church now in ruins is 168 feet long—16 feet longer than is Oxford 
Cathedral. The east end yet remains, with fine flint-work, so charac- 
teristic of the Suffolk churches, on its exterior ; and the opening of 
a grand east window, and the walls of the choir, and of both the 
choir aisles, and of the two transepts, are yet standing. The nave is 
gone. South of where the nave was, walls yet enclose the ancient 
cloister garth ; and south of that again yet stand the walls, and the 
perfect west end pierced by a fine window, of a noble refectory. 
There is, besides, a great mass of ruin of what was probably a 
vaulted guest chamber, of the monastic offices, and the abbots’ 
lodgings ; and not far off, to the north-west, are more crumbling 
remains—ruins of the stabling and farm buildings which, patched up 
now, are put to their old use by a modern farmer. 

A sadder sight by far than the older ruins is this desecrated abbey. 
Of Glanvil’s church—a humble fane but fifteen by seven of the 
writer’s paces—only four rude-built, time-worn walls are left ; yet 
the reverend age of it and its pathetic lonesomeness, between sea 
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and marshes, are very impressive ; no false note jars upon one there. 
But here how different! In the midst of these ruins stands a smug 
modern farm-house ; the once noble and lofty church is now a 
bullock yard; in the refectory, where the monks met at meals, 
“their eyes on the table, their ears with the reader, their hearts with 
God,” hogs now wallow ; and the once hallowed ground whereto 
holy men resorted to muse upon life’s mysteries among their 
brethren’s graves, is profaned, even forgotten. 
Oules doe scrike where the sweetest hymmes 
Lately were songe ; 


Toades and serpents hold their dennes 
Where the palmers did throng. 


Sordid is the aspect of a once sacred place. Only kindly ivy covers, 
at all seasons, the nakedness of its desolation, and each recurring 
spring lights up the grey old walls with cornices of wall-flowers. 
There is now but one spot, one quiet nook, wherein the ancient 
peace seems to linger. Shut in by the crumbling ruins is hidden a 
garden, where sweet herbs grow, and flowers bloom, and bees gather 
honey. It was the central cell of the convent, the old cloisters. 
Here brethren walked and catechised, and in their lighter moods, as 
Walter de Map said, “chattered together like parrots.” Here 
novices were taught the traditions of their community—how, when 
that wicked King, who “defiled even hell” when he went there, brought 
the Pope’s interdict upon England, and church bells might not ring, 
priests might not minister, and corpses lay on the ground unburied, this 
house had the high privilege still to celebrate Mass in their conventual 
church ; how that they could freely elect their own abbots ; and 
how that, during vacancies of the abbot’s office, no lord might touch 
their temporalities ; and how they were not liable for corrodies to 
any king’s servants or founders’ kin, nor for pensions to unbeneficed 
king’s chaplains, as were other convents. 

And the talk of the older monks, good gardeners and farmers as 
they were, would wander to horticulture and husbandry. Could 
not the art of growing other “sauce” than leeks, onions, broad beans, 
and cabbages—such toothsome esculents, for example, as lettuces, 
spinach, carrots, beetroot, turnips, even rhubarb—be brought to 
England from the Continent? And, no doubt, the prices of farm 
produce, wool, corn, live and dead stock, would be duly descanted 
on. In 1390 wool had been low—its export being forbidden—three 
shillings two shillings, and even twenty-pence the stone. Of wheat 
the price jumped up and down amazingly. In 1435, for example, 
after a wet harvest it fetched famine prices: £1, at some markets 
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even £1. 6s. 8d. say at the present value of money from £16 
to £21 the quarter; the next year it fell to 55. 4d, or say £4! 
Horses seem not to have been dear; in 1425, when wheat was at 
4s. the quarter, the Prior of Burcester, a house in Oxfordshire, 
bought for £1. 6s. 8d. a bay horse for his own stable. And farming 
tools were cheap ; a plough, then not an elaborate implement, could 
be had for rod. But labour, on the other hand, was high. The 
monks possibly repented having freed their bondsmen, when now a 
man could not be hired for less than a penny a day (say eight shillings a 
week in our money) besides his food and drink, which was no “ peny 
ale” indeed . . . “ne no pece of bakoun” ; he would have “ fresch 
flesch, or fische fryed or bake,” all of the best, like the modern 
miner. 

And for cloister debates there would be no lack of topics far more 
exciting. Not the King’s foreign wars, perhaps—the commonalty 
scarcely heeded them till Agincourt resounded through the land— 
but home questions of grave moment to even recluses ; as the rise 
and the suppression of Lollardry. Even in these late monkeries 
there must have been a few earnest Christians who held Wyclif’s 
teaching for truth, and loathed the very name of the Statute of 
Heretics. And again, monks there were, themselves of lowly parent- 
age—serfs perhaps but for their tonsure—who felt their hearts bleed 
for the folk on whose behalf John Ball “rang his bell and suffered.” 
Again, the Wars of the Roses: our monks would have friends in 
both camps. How exciting the news, as in the see-saw strife each side 
in turn came uppermost.' Later, again, when Caxton brought over 
his magic instrument, what a flutter in Monastic Scriptoria! “We 
must root out printing or it will root us out ;” and they said sooth ; 
the printed books, as a flight of angels, winged through the world to 
conquer for Luther. 

Afterwards came a time when conventual drones grew daily more 
unpopular. Charges more grave than of mere laziness or even of 
mere luxury were preferred against them, and were not refuted. For 
some two hundred years visitation had succeeded visitation, but ill- 
doing increased rather than diminished. Moreover, the world coveted 
the wealth of the convents, so vast, and so useless, as it was now 
averred, to the nation ; and former suppressions in Henry V.’s time 
were ominously spoken of; the air was full of mutterings, presaging 


' Not that the Civil War much affected the material interests of the country. 
Bishop Fleetwood observes that in the twenty years from 1440 to 1460 the price 
of wheat never rose higher than 8s., “notwithstanding swords were drawn 
between York and Lancaster, which usually cut down corn as well as men.” 
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storms to come. Shrewd abbots and priors saw the tempest brewing, 
and shortened sail before it burst. What good in nursing their 
incomes for future spoilers’ benefit? Rents were no object now; 
their policy was to get leases surrendered, and exact round sums down, 
by way of fine, upon each renewal. 

In 1528 a black cloud rose above the horizon. Wolsey procured 
a bull from Clement VII. for the suppression of some small neighbour 
houses—those at “Romboro” and “Bliborow” among them !-— 
wherewith to endow his new colleges at Oxford and Ipswich ; thus 
proving, as old Fuller says, “ that those religious places were mortall 
which hitherto had flourished in a seeming destiny”; and thus, 
too, reminding Henry VIII. that, as “the Cardinall might eat up 
lean convents, he himself might feed on the fatter ones without 
danger of a sacrilegious surfeit.” 

Soon it happened that the Abbey was visited by three royal com- 
missioners, who, it was said, “knew the message they were sent on, 
and found water enough to drive the mill.” And then their report— 
the Black Book—was laid on the table of the Commons, whose stern 
cry—“ Down with them !”—must have made our threatened monks’ 
ears tingle. Close upon the report followed an Act of Parliament, that 
of 1536, which did more than threaten : it dissolved three hundred and 
seventy-six small religious houses ! Not even the bishops now favoured 
the monks’ cause. From his place in Convocation Bishop Fisher of 
Rochester had, indeed, urged upon his brethren that the spoliation of 
the lesser houses would teach the King the way to dissolve the greater; 
and, as was the quaint manner then, he had enforced his argument 
by a fable : “ An ax,” he said, “ which wanted an handle, came upon a 
time unto a wood, making his moan to the great trees, that he 
wanted a handle to work withal, and for that cause he was constrained 
to sit idle ; therefore he made it his request to them, that they would 
be pleased to grant him one of thcir small saplings within the wood, 
to make him a handle, who, mistrusting no guile, granted him one of 





' There are but scant ruins left of Blythburgh Priory, but the church is one of 
the finest Perpendicular churches in Suffolk, and the place ‘‘is memorable,” as 
Weever says, ‘‘ for that Anna, King of the East Angles, together with his eldest 
sonne and heire-apparent, Ferminius, were here buried, both slaine in a bloodye 
fierce battail by Penda, the Mercian king, a Pagan. 


Penda anone his hoste with hym he led, 

And on Anna came fyrst with mykle pride, 

Kynge of East Englonde who*- daughter Egfryde wed, 
And slew him.” 





Bede says that Anna was a man of great virtue. His bones, and those of his 
son, were removed to St. Edmund’s Bury. 
VoL, CCLXXXI. NO, 1991. HH 
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their smaller trees to make him a handle. But now, becoming a 
compleat ax, he fell so to work within the same wood, that in process 
of time there was neither great nor small tree to be found in the 
place where the wood stood.” “And so, my lords,” he continued, 
“if you grant the King the smaller monasteries, you do but make 
him a handle whereby, at his own pleasure, he may cut down all the 
cedars within your Libanus. And then ye may thank yourselves, 
after ye have encreased the heavy displeasure of Almighty God for it.” 

Though Fisher’s parable convinced his brethren in their House of 
Bishops, yet in the House of Lords all the bishops but he voted 
contrariwise in favour of spoliation. One, Stokesley of London, 
seems to have remembered the parable, but it had ceased to influence 
him. ‘“ These iesser houses,” said he, “are as thorns, soon plucked 
up ; the great abbeys are like putrified oaks, yet they must needs 
follow.” 

And so it came to pass. Four years later the greater abbeys did 
follow. Fourteen or fifteen monks (there had been more in better 
times) were turned into the cold out of Leystone Abbey. Painful 
were the last days of the community. Commissioners again came 
from the King, and seized for his Highness all the jewels, plate, and 
church ornaments. A heartless sale ensued of time-honoured and 
treasured belongings, and then the brethren were driven from their 
home, amid the jeers, or at best the indifference, of a coarse crowd, 
many of whom, may be, their alms had daily fed. 

No less than one thousand and twenty-one convents were cleared 
of their inhabitants ; and how the poor deprived monks and nuns 
fared God only knows. That many had laid up for that ill day is 
probable, and grateful old tenants may have sheltered a few ; for, what- 
ever had been the monks’ shortcomings, they had ever stood “between 
the poor man and the devil,” and “a good living under the crook ” 
was a proverb.' What little they had salvaged, however, could not, more 


1 «*There was no person,” says a contemporary writer (Cole MS., vol. xii., 
The Fall of Religious Houses), ** that came to them (the monks) heavy or sad 
for any cause that went away comfortless; they never revenged them of any 
injury, but were content to forgive it freely or upon submission ; and if the price 
of corn had begun to start up in the market, they made thereunto with wain loads 
of corn and sold it under the market to poor people, to the end to bring down 
the price thereof.” Those who lacked seed, corn, or bread went as a matter 
of course to the monastery, and borrowed them till such time (after harvest, 
generally) that they could repay them. If a poor man’s ox or horse died he 
obtained another on easy credit from the monks. If he required help to start 
him in a married life, he got it from the Abbey. ‘‘ Thus,” adds the chronicler, 
‘*they fulfilled the works of charity in all the country round about them” 
(Garnier, Annals of the British Tecsaniry). 
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than could hospitality, last for ever; and their pensions were pit- 
tances. They were, moreover, under disabilities compared with other 
citizens, for the law did not cease to regard them as religious, and 
so incapable of inheriting land and of marriage. An Act of Parlia- 
ment, indeed, enabled them to purchase landed property, but it 
failed to provide them with purchase-money ; nor did it, as Lord 
Herbert said, “‘ make amends for their loss of maintenance.” 

So much for the canons of Glanvil’s foundation ; they are dis- 
persed abroad, their story is ended. But the fabric of their last home, 
the third Abbey of St. Mary, was left standing, and what has since 
become of it remains now to be related. 

The royal command was, in all cases, to “ pull down to the ground 
the walls of the churches, steeples, cloisters, frateries, dorters,' 
chapter-houses, and all other houses, saving those necessary for 
farmers”; and faithfully, too faithfully alas! was it obeyed. 
Abbeys throughout England were given to pillage ; and the mean 
folk gathered so greedily about their prey that so long as “ door, 
window, iron, glass, or lead remained to be plundered, the raingeing 
rabblements of rascals” could hardly be driven away. As it was 
written of another abbey of East Anglia, “it would have made a 
heart of flint to melt” to see how “every person bent himself to 
filch and spoil what he could.” The bells were all pulled down, 
and then “ what tearing up of lead, and plucking up of boards and 
throwing down of sparres!” One can see the spoilers tearing up 
“the seats in the choir, and melting the lead there withall, till 
all things of value were spoiled, carried away, and defaced to the 
uttermost.” 

Not much of either the abbey which Glanvil built or of this third 
abbey seems to have been thought “ necessary for farmers,” for little 
was preserved. The old house by the sea had been, before the 
suppression, deserted by the brethren ? ; indeed, the time-worn pile 
may then, after three hundred and fifty odd years of life, have lapsed 
into ruin, the later monks, no future before them, having perhaps 
grudged the cost of repairing it. All we know is that walls and roof 
enough were yet standing to shelter a hermit. That holy man had 
tuled the Abbey of Leystone as its Abbot. Whether, foreseeing a 
crisis, he shrank from facing it, we cannot tell ; but there is evidence 
—the chronicle in MS. of Butley Priory—that (Englishing the 
Latin original) “in 1531 John Grene, of his own will relinquishing 


' Common sleeping rooms. 
* Not for long, however—at least, so the writer thinks—as legacies to the 
‘fold abbey” up to the year 1516 are upon record. 
HH 2 
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his abbacy, was consecrated a hermit at the chapel of St. Mary in the 
old convent near the sea.” ! . 

Of the great third abbey little was left by the spoilers besides its 
walls—a mine for future highway surveyors. And one, then newly- 
built, red-brick tower was spared, because, perhaps, the brickwork was 
not saleable. It seems to have survived entire till 1703, for in the 
accounts of that year of the owner’s bailiff we find: “ Paid for 7 days’ 
workes of 3 men to take down part of the Tower, and to clean the 
bricks, £1. 8s.” The lower part of the picturesque Tudor tower,? 
left after the “ 7 days’ workes,” is standing to this day. 

There was an old proverb, “ A convent without a library is like a 
castle without an armoury.” What would one not give now for the 
lost and destroyed monastic books and manuscripts? Monks had 
of old been accused of mutilating classical works, and, when parch- 
ment was dear, of erasing old Greek and Latin manuscripts to 
transcribe lives of saints on the vellum; but the loss now was far 
more serious. True, Leland, by the King’s orders, “did conserve 
many good authors, the which otherwise had been lyke to have 
perished, to no small incommoditie of good letters” ; “ but great pity 
it was,” as Strype laments, that, Leland’s care notwithstanding, “ most 
of the ancient manuscripts, histories, and writings of learned British 
and Saxon authors were lost. Libraries were sold by mercenary men 
for anything they could get, in that confusion and devastation of 
religious houses.” Bale says a merchant bought two noble libraries 
for 40s., and used the books for waste paper ; and that many pur- 
chasers of “ superstitious mansions reserved of these, library books, 
some to serve their jakes, some to scour the candlesticks, and some 
to rub their boots. Some they sold to the grocer and soapseller, and 
some they sent over the sea to the bookbinders, not in small numbers, 
but at times whole ships full.” Most of the title-deeds of the abbeys 


! There is likewise a tradition that, years after the suppression, Grene was 
interred in the old burial garth between the marshes and the sea. His successor, 
Abbot Carleton, was the last Abbot of Leystone. He signed the deed of 
surrender, but, be it recorded to his credit, he seems to have been forced, not 
bribed, to commit that iniquity. The Prior of Glanvil’s other foundation at 
Dutley was made (the first and last) Suffragan Bishop of Ipswich; but Carleton, 
in compensation for his great abbacy, was awarded only the poor pension of £20 
ayear. We hear of him as yet alive in 1553. 

2 It is strange that, although brick-building had long been practised in North 
Germany, and had attained a high degree of practical and artistic excellence—the 
grand old gates at Neu Brandenburg, for example—the art (lost since Roman 
times) was not revived in England till the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and the use of English-made bricks was not general before the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 
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shared the same fate—“ little by little by fraudulent means pilfered 
and sold away . . . records of revenues and rated particulars .. . 
stolne and lost by negligence, and some lent upon small gages, and 
so forgotten and not redelivered.” 

But, above all deplorable, is the national loss of the vast wealth 
of the abbeys, consecrated, as it all was, to religion and charity ; 
wealth which neither Wolsey, nor Latimer, nor yet Thomas Cromwell 
would ever have confiscated had it not been for that greedy tyrant 
Henry VIII., but would have applied, as nearly as might be, for 
the purposes to which it had been dedicated by the original donors.' 

Would that we had done what was done in Germany at the 
Reformation. There, in all the Protestant States, were founded hos- 
pitals and universities ; the incomes of parish clergy were augmented, 
and country schools were assisted. Many convents were even pre- 
served as convents, only adapted to Protestant principles. Poor 
Lutheran ladies, successors of Catholic nuns, yet live in the ancient 
buildings, and are yet supported by the old endowments. One 
cannot look at our ruined cloisters, and remember the calm retreats 
at, for example, Liineburg, or Liibeck, or Malchow, without execrating 
that “ advocate and kinsman of the poor” forsooth, Henry VIII. 

The estates of Leystone Abbey fell to the share of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. He was that despoiler of twenty monasteries on 
whom, it was said, fell the Papal curse fulminated against all those 
sacrilegious who said “ Let us possess by inheritance the sanctuaries 
of God.” An appalling anathema it was for human lips to have 
uttered : “May the torments of perpetual fire be their portion and 
inheritance, with Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, who went down living 
into hell fire ; with Judas and Pilate, Caiphas and Annas, Simon 
Magus and Nero, who are tormented for ever in torment without 
end. May they not dwell with Christ, neither with his Saints, nor 
have communion with them in celestial peace ; but dwell with the 
devil amid infernal torments, and perish for evermore. Cursed be 
they in the city. Cursed be they in the field. Cursed in the earth. 
Cursed in the island. Cursed be the fruit of their womb. Cursed 
their dwelling-place. Cursed their going out and entering in. 
Cursed be they wherever they may abide. May God send them 
hunger and thirst, chiding and reproof, and crush them in all their 


‘ «« Whata terrible crime was the sequestration of all this wealth! No wonder 
that an increasing poor-rate has hung round our necks ever since, interfering with 
our agriculture and commerce, weighing us down in competition with foreign 
producers, a constant source of riots and strikes; the curse, in fact, of an 
unexpiated crime.”—Garnier, Annals of the British Feasantry. 
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doings, until He finally root them out of the earth. May the 
heavens above their heads be as brass, and the earth beneath their 
feet as iron. May God strike them with imbecility, blindness, and 
madness ; and may they grope at mid-day as in the darkness of the 
night, and know not whither to direct their steps. May they suffer 
from calumny, and cruel and violent oppression, and find no 
deliverer. May their carcases be devoured by the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field ; and may no man give them sepulture. May 
a wicked man be set over them, and Satan stand at their right hand. 
May all these curses come upon them, following in their track till 
they overtake and seize them, and they perish utterly. Fiat! Fiat! 
Fiat !” 

This Duke married four wives, and had many children. His two 
last surviving sons died in one day from the sweating sickness. 
His grand-daughter, Lady Jane Grey, with her husband, perished on 
the scaffold. In two generations his name was clean put out. 


H. M. DOUGHTY, 


























HORACE IN ENGLISH. 


DMIRING at the fact that for two and a half centuries hardly 

a scholar or man of letters had lived in England who had not 

once or oftener in his life been moved to try his hand at a trans- 
lation from Horace, I was long ago inspired, in the days of 
enthusiastic youth, to compile an anthology of these fugitive efforts. 
It was not a bad book, nor an uninteresting, though I say it, and 
I am an unprejudiced judge, for it brought me in nothing—my 
publisher, with unnecessary prolixity, being careful to demonstrate to 
me the exact number of pounds, shillings, and pence he had lost by 
the venture. There is very little originality among publishers. 
When Thomas Drant, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, took his version of 
the “ Episties and Satires ” to a printer in the year 1567, that astute 
person remarked, “though your boke be wyse and ful of learnyng, 
yet peradventure it wyl not be saleable ; signifying, indeed, that flim- 
flames and guegawes, be they never so sleight and slender, are sooner 
rapte up thenne those which be lettered and clarkly makings.” 
My publisher said much the same in other words. And I have no 
doubt whatever but that Dr. Drant’s printer was able, in his return 
of the sales, to justify his preconceived opinion even as my friend 
was. The world, in Drant’s day, curiously enough, thought 
little of Horace. His popularity in England was still to make, and 
the learned Prebendary was well-nigh alone in his admiration. 
Indeed, Stanyhurst, the eccentric, whose translation of two books 
of the “ A2neid,” full of the slang of the Middle Ages, well earned for 
their author Southey’s compliment of “the common sewer of the 
language,” thought, like most of his contemporaries, that the “ most 
considerable” of the Latin poets were Virgil and Ovid, while 
Horace came in with Ennius among “the rabblement.” Here and 
there, however, in the collections of lyric poetry of the Elizabethan 
times, one may come across an unacknowledged version of an ode of 
Horace. In Tottel’s “ Miscellany” there is an anonymous rendering 
of Ode VIL., Book IV., “ Diffugere nives,” in fourteen-syllabled verse : 


The winter with his griesly stormes ne lenger dare abide, 

The plesante grasse, with lusty greene, the earthe hath newly dide, 

The trees have leaves, ye bowes don spred, new changed is ye yere, 

The water brokes are cleane sonke down, the pleasant bankes appeare, &c. 
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It is a pleasant poem, though diffuse as a translation, and it is not 
Horace ; nor indeed, is any one of the three versions of the Ode to 
Licinius, one by Surrey, which appear in the same book. Why did 
they so admire the Ode to Licinius in those days? Sidney trans- 
lated it ; it was his only translation from Horace, for which, taking 
into account its jaw-breaking qualities, one may be properly thankful. 
Another poet, in another age, the highly-respectable Cowper, made 
a version of it, with a pious reflection at the end : 


Sweet moralist ! Afloat on life’s rough sea, 
The Christian has an art unknown to thee, &c. 


Besides Cowper, the only other translator who seems to have used 
Horace as a means of “improving the occasion” was his antipodes 
—Samuel Boyse— whose versions breathe a spirit of humble devotion. 
He wrote “The Deity,” which Fielding said was not a bad poem, 
and he was in essentials about as mean and contemptible a scoundrel 
as ever escaped hanging ;_ he swindled his benefactors, lived on his 
wife’s dishonour, and died of drink and debauchery in a ditch or a 
sponging-house. 

Jasper Heywood is among the earlier of Horace’s imitators. In 
“ The Paradise of Dainty Devices,” ed. 1580, occurs a fairly close 
rendering in fourteen-syllable verse, as usual, of the roth Ode of 
Book II. : 


Amid the vale the slender shrubbe is hid from all mishap, 

When taller tree that standes aloft is rent with thunder clappe ; 
The turret tops which touch the clouds are bent with every blast, 
Soon shivered are their stones with storms and quickly overcast. 


That the poets have proved generally among the worst trans- 
lators is curious, but not beyond explanation. Dryden took hold of 
several of the odes, paraphrased them, and turned them into stately 
sonorous verse—magnificent, but not Horace. Cowley, too, em- 
broidered his own conceits upon his original, until one lost sight of 
the latter altogether. What can one think of his making Pyrrha’s 
credulous lover “trust the faithless April of her May”? Milton, 
whose literalness is somewhat painful, would have scorned such 
irregular proceeding. Leigh Hunt essayed a version of the same . 
ode to Pyrrha, so did Thomas Hood, junr. How should one render 
“simplex munditiis”? Here are three versions for choice : 

Plain in thy neatness—Afi/ton. 


With unconcern so exquisite—Leigh Hunt. 
In cunning carelessnesses— 7homas Hood. 


Herrick had a pleasant way, all his own, of dovetailing parts 
of the odes into his poems. Thus he addresses his “ peculiar friend, 
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Mr. John Wickes,” under the name of Posthumus, beginning properly 


enough : 
Ah, Posthumus ! our years hence flye, 


And leave no sound : nor piety, 
Or prayers, or vow, 
Can keep the wrinkle from the brow : 
But we must on, 
As Fate doth lead or draw us. None, 
None, Posthumus, could e’er decline 
The doom of cruel Proserpine.' 

Presently we recognise parts of the Ode to Torquatus, and then 
“Non ebur neque aureum,” with a good deal more that is pure 
Herrick, as, indeed, most of it seems. 

Herrick has the distinction of having been the first English trans- 
lator of the “Carmen Amabceum,” which is said, rightly or wrongly, 
to have been the most often translated or imitated poem in the 
world. His is a good version, hardly, if at all, second to Atterbury’s. 
Mr. Gladstone’s translation of this ode, made many years ago, has 
hardly been matched by his later efforts. Of the many imitations of 
the famous lovers’ dialogue, the most quaint is found among the 
fugitive poems collected by Sir Henry Wotton. It is a dialogue 
between God and the Soul, and runs thus : 


SouL: Whilst my soul’s eye beheld no light 
But what stream’d from Thy gracious sight, 
To me the world’s greatest king 
Seem’d but some little vulgar thing. 





' “To My Old Friend Posthumus,” by the late Frederick Locker-Lampson, 
is a free and modern, but beautiful, imitation of this ode : 

My Friend, our few remaining years 
Are hasting to an end, 

They glide away, and lines are here 
That time can never mend ; 

Thy blameless life avails thee not, — 
My Friend, my dear old Friend ! 


Alas for love! this peaceful home ! 
The darling at my knee ! 

My own dear wife ! Thyself, old Friend ! 
And must it come to me, 

That any face shall fill my place 
Unknown to them and thee? 


Ay, all too vainly are we screen’d 
From peril, day and night : 
Those awful rapids must be shot, 
Our shallop will be sligh : 

O pray that then we may descry 
Some cheering beacon-light. 
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Gob: 


SOUL: 


Gop: 


SouL: 


GoD: 


Whilst thou prov’dst pure ; and that in thee 
I could glass all my Deity ; 

How glad did I from Heaven depart 

To find a lodging in thy heart. 


Now Fame and Greatness bear the sway 
(’Tis they that hold my prison’s key), 
For whom my soul would die, might she 
Leave them her immortalitie. 


I and some few pure souls conspire, 

And burn both in a mutual fire, 

For whom I'd die once more, ere they ; 
Should miss of Heaven’s eternal day. 


But, Lord! what if I turn again, 
And with an adamantine chain 

Lock me to Thee? What if I chase 
The world away to give Thee place ? 


Then, though these souls in whom I joy 
Are seraphim, thou but a toy, 
A foolish toy, yet once more I 
Would with thee live, and for thee die. 


The opportunities that the dialogue form of this ode presented to 
the satirist and parodist have been frequently availed of. Rowe 
thus immortalised the disagreement and reconciliation between 
Congreve and the elder Tonson. 

Tonson remarks : 


I’m in with Captain Vanbrugh at the present, 

A most sweet-natur’d gentleman and pleasant, 

He writes your comedies, draws schemes and models, 
And builds Duke’s houses upon very odd hills ; 

For him, so much I dote on him, that I, 

If I was sure to go to Heaven, would die. 


To which Congreve rejoins : 


Temple and Delaval are now my party, 

Men that are sam Mercurio both quam Marte ; 
And though for them I scarce shall go to Heaven, 
Yet I can drink with them six nights in seven. 


In the “Criticisms on the Rolliad,” 1785, occurs a dialogue 
795 s 


between a Certain Personage and his Minister (George III. and 
Pitt). ‘These curious political satires took the form of a pretended 
review of an imaginary epic poem. The first of them was published 
in a London newspaper in 1784, and was devoted to a criticism on 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Rolle. Among the authors were Dr. 
Lawrence, General Fitzpatrick, R. Tickell, Joseph Richardson, Lord 





John Townshend, George Ellis, Sir R. Adair, General Burgoyne, 
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Hare, Reid, Bate Dudley, Brummel, Boscawen, Pearce, and the 
Bishop of Ossory. 

Fox and Horne Tooke figured in another parody of the “ Carmen 
Amabceum ” in the poetry of the “ Anti-Jacobin,” which, indeed, con- 
tains many imitations of Horace by Canning, Frere, George Ellis, 
Lord Morpeth, &c. George Canning’s version of the Ode to 
Bacchus (XXV., Book III.) is assumed to be written in the character 
of Charles Howard, Eleventh Duke of Norfolk, whose famous toast, 
“ Our Sovereign’s health, the Majesty of the People,” was proposed 
at a banquet given at the Crown and Anchor Tavern on Charles 
Fox’s birthday, January 24, 1798. For this toast the Duke was 
deprived of all his offices. 


Whither, O Bacchus, in thy train, 

Dost thou transport thy votary’s brain 
With sudden inspiration ? 

Where dost thou bid me quaff my wine, 

And toast new measures to combine 
The Great and Little Nation? 


Say, in what tavern shall I raise 
My nightly voice in Charley’s praise, 

And dream of future glories, 
When Fox with salutary sway 
(Terror, the order of the day), 

Shall reign o’er King and Tories. 
My nightly feelings must have way ! 

A toast I'll give—a thing I'll say, 

As yet unsaid by any— 

‘¢ Our Sov’reign Lord !” let those who doubt 
My honest meaning, hear me out— 

‘* His Majesty—the Many !” 
Mortals ! no common voice you hear ! 
Militia Colonel, Premier Peer, 

Lieutenant of a County ! 

I speak high things ! yet, God of wine, 
For thee, I fear not to resign 
These gifts of Royal bounty. 


James and Horace Smith, whose “ Rejected Addresses ” consti- 
tutes their chief claim to immortality, published a brilliant volume of 
parodies of the first two books of odes, under the title of “ Horace 
in London,” in 1813. These had originally been written without any 
regard to regularity of succession, and many of them had appeared 
in monthly publications. The book is scarce now, and well-nigh 
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forgotten, but its contents do no discredit to the authors of the 
ever-green “ Addresses.” For an example : 


BRIGHTON (Ode IV., Book I.). 


Now fruitful Autumn lifts his sun-burnt head, 

The slighted Park few cambric muslins whiten, 
The dry machines revisit Ocean’s bed, 

And Horace quits awhile the town for Brighton. 


The cit foregoes his box at Turnham Green, 
To pick up health and shells with Amphitrite, 
Pleasure’s fair daughters trip along the Steyne, 
Led by the dame the Greeks call Amphitrite. 


Here with choice food earth smiles and ocean yawns, 
Intent alike to please the London glutton, 

This, for our breakfast proffers shrimps and prawns, 
That, for cur dinner, Southdown lambs and mutton. 


Yet here, as elsewhere, Death impartial reigns, 
Visits alike the cot and the Pavilion, 

And for a bribe with equal scorn disdains 
My half a crown, and Baring’s half a million. 


Alas ! how short the span of human pride ! 

Time flies, and hope’s romantic schemes are undonc ; 
Cosweller’s coach, that carries four inside, 

Waits to take back th’ unwilling bard to London. 


Long shalt thou laugh thine enemies to scorn, 

Proud as Phenicia, queen of watering-places ; 
Boys yet unbreech’d, and virgins yet unborn, 

On thy bleak down shall tan their blooming faces. 


Of imitators and parodists of Horace the number is almost past 
count. It would be hardly just to count among them Andrew 
Marvel, yet his “Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from 
Ireland,” though no imitation of any one particular ode of Horace, 
does, as Archbishop Trench well said, “ give a truer idea of the kind 
of greatness which Horace achieved than, so far as I know, could 
from any other poem in the language be obtained.” 

Christopher Anstey, the witty author of the incomparable “ New 
Bath Guide,” addressed a clever imitation of the first ode to Mr. 
John Miller, the husband of a lady who had established a poetical 
coterie at her villa at Batheaston. Allan Ramsay’s “ Dalhousie of a 
High Descent” will not be forgotten in this connection. 

Imitations have been made in dialect ; now that Scots is in vogue I 
may seasonably print a stanza of an ode sent me in MS. long since 
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by a Glasgow gentleman, who proposed to set his versions to popular 
tunes and sing them on convivial occasions : 


See hoo Soracte’s hoary heid 
Stands gleaming white wi’ driftit snaw, 
While forest trees, wi’ stentit boughs, 
Uneithly bear their load ava ; 
An’ burns, that oft in summer time 
Hae swirled in wimplin’ eddies clear, 
A’ hushed to cerie silence, noo 
In gloom deplore the dyin’ year ! 
Bui pile the fire 
Wi’ faggots higher, 
An’ bring the wine four towmonths auld ; 
While sang an’ mirth 
Ring round the hearth, 
Wha cares a plack for frost and cauld ? 


The Gentieman’s Magazine has in past days been responsible for 
the publication of many imitations and translations of Horace. It is 
more than a century and a half since—to be exact, it was in May 
1744—that a fellow-contributor, whose sentiments would have 
delighted the Anti-Tobacco Society, eased his mind with the follow- 
ing “counterblast ” in imitation of Epode III. : 

For parricide, that worst of crimes, 
Hemlock’s cold draught, in ancient times, 
Scarce taught the rogue repentance ; 

But had tobacco then been known, 
Its burning juices swallow’d down, 
Had prov’d a fitter sentence. 


How callous are the lab’rer’s jaws, 

Who this dire weed both smokes and chaws, 
And feasts upon the venom ! 

While I by chance a taste once got 

That so inflam’d my mouth and throat, 
I thought all hell was in ’em. 


. 


This was the charm Medea taught 
Iler dear advent’rous Argonaut, 
To steal the Golden Fleece with ; 
Down bulls’ and dragons’ gaping throat 
A quid he threw, which, quick as thought, 
The brutes were laid at peace wit’). 


Under the blue I’d rather live, 
And the sun’s fiercest rays receive, 
How apt soe’er to burn us ; 
Nay, Hercules’s shirt I’d wear, 
Or any flame much sooner bear, 
Than a pipe’s fiery furnace. 
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Not all of this effusion may be reprinted, for the noble zeal of my 
esteemed fellow-contributor has, here and there, betrayed him toa 
plainness of speech which the Genfleman’s Magazine will not, nowa- 
days, sanction. 

Passing from parodists and imitators, an army in themselves, the 
list of the serious translators of Horace is a stupendous one, and in 
its variety amazing. 

There are in the catalogue Sedley the frivolous and Johnson the 
profound, Bentley 

The mighty scholiast, whose unweary’d pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Maro’s strains, 


and Major Whyte Melville, Milton and Mr. Gladstone, Atterbury and 
Ralph Bernal. There are historians, statesmen, poets, lawyers, 
scholars, and divines—Mitford, Merivale, Wrangham, Trench, 
Porson, Conington. Among the laureates, save Ben Jonson and 
Dryden, are few translators of Horace, but Pye puts in a claim for 
remembrance where others, his betters, have been silent. Warren 
Hastings, coming home to be tried, composed on board the East 
Indiaman, a version of the 16th Ode of Book II., in which, with prob- 
able sincerity under the circumstances, he described his aspirations 


as being— 
A state above the fear of want ; 


Domestic love, Heaven’s choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace, and ease. 


Thurlow, who was not as wise as he looked, essayed a rendering of 
the ode to Virgil. Byron, who confessed candidly to a hatred of 
Horace, left a fragment of Ode III., Book III., “ Justum ac tenacem.” 
Lord Lytton, Charles Stuart Calverley, Sir Theodore Martin, are 
as well remembered among recent translators as Barton Holyday, 
Fanshawe, Hawkins, and Creech were among the earlier, or Francis, 
Duncombe, and Boscawen among those of the eighteenth century. 
Candour compels the admission that, unsatisfying as are most trans- 
lations, “ standard versions,” so called, are usually the worst. Some- 
times they are scholarly, sometimes they are not; always they are 
tiresome. Dr. Francis’ well-meant and laboured miles of verse are 
as depressing as the new humour. Francis averred that if Bishop 
Atterbury had but translated more than two of the odes, he himself 
would never have undertaken his task. One regrets Attei:bury’s 
moderation without wondering at it, for the popularity of his two 
odes was in his century so remarkable that the chances of a repetition 
of his success were but slight. Nobody attempted to rival his famous 
Ode to Melpomene, and Francis and the others simply lifted it 
for the benefit of their own collections. It is a spirited poem, and 
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for the advantage of Horace lovers of a later day may well be 
quoted : 
Ife on whose birth the lyric Queen 
Of numbers smil’d, shall never grace 
The Isthmian gauntlet, or be seen 
First in the fam’d Olympic race. 
IIe shall not, after toils of war, 
And humbling haughty monarch’s pride, 
Vith laurell’d brows conspicuous far, 
To Jove’s Tarpeian temple ride. 
But him, the streams that warbling flow, 
Rich Tibur’s fertile meads along, 
And shady groves, his haunts, shall know 
The master of th’ Zolian song. 
The sons of Rome, majestic Rome ! 
Have plac’d me in the poet’s choir, 
And envy now, or dead or dumb, 
Forbears to blame what they admire. 
Goddess of the sweet-sounding lute ! 
Which thy harmonious touch obeys ; 
Who can’st the finny race, though mute, 
To cygnets’ dying accents raise ; 
Thy gift it is, that all with ease, 
Me, prince of Roman lyrics own ; 
That while I live my numbers please, 
If pleasing be thy gift alone. 

It has been a gentlemanlike diversion—this worrying of Horace 
—for nigh three hundred years. At last there are signs of the fashion 
having fallen into disuse, unless Mr. Gladstone is to claim credit for 
its revival. Not the first of ex-Prime Ministers, he, to indulge in the 
diversion. Does nobody remember the Earl of Derby’s odes? 

Think for the morrow nought : enjoy 

Each day the boons bestow’d by chance ; 
Nor rudely spurn, too happy boy, 

Or love’s delight, or joyous dance. 
While crabbed age is far away, 

Now manly sports beseem thy years, 
And whispers soft, at close of day, 

How sweetly breath’d in willing ears ! 
And tell-tale laugh of merry maid 

In corner hid; and slender wrist 
Of bracelet spoil’d, or ring convey’d 

From fingers that but half resist. 

Nor should Calverley be forgot. Here is a fine fragment from 

the Ode to Virgil on the death of Quinctilius : 
Unshamed, unchecked for one so dear 
We sorrow. Lead the mournful choir, 
Melpcmene, to whom thy sire 
Gave harp, and song-notes liquid-clear ! 
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Monuments, perhaps, after all, of misdirected ingenuity, these 
collections, for “to catch the aroma of green tea” is a pursuit not 
more elusive than this attempted decanting of the old wine of 
Still, the pursuit has amused many 
generations not unprofitably, and Horace, for our comfort, is nevera 


Mantua into British bottles. 
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leeps he the sleep that knows no morn? 
Oh Honour, oh twin-born with Right, 
Pure Faith, and Truth that loves the light, 
When shall again his like be born ? 


Were sweeter lute than Orpheus given 
To thee, did trees thy voice obey ; 
The blood revisits not the clay 
Which He, with lifted wand, hath driven. 


Into his dark assemblage, who 
Unlocks not fate to mortal’s prayer. 
Hard lot! yet light their griefs who bear 
The ills, which they may not undo. 


whit the worse for it all. What says Austin Dobson? 


Our ‘* world” to-day’s as good or ill, 
As cultured (nearly), 

As yours was, Horace ! you alcne, 

Unmatched, unmet, we have not known. 


CHARLES COOPER. 


























A WEEK IN [RELAND, 


HE associations for developing travel in Ireland are deserving 

of all praise for their endeavours to draw the attention of 

English tourists to the many beauties of that country. By this 

means they will promote and foster an intercourse betwecn the two 

countries, which will not only be helpful in breaking down barriers 

which have stood far too long, but will open up to the ordinary 
tourist a country which to be thoroughly appreciated must be scen. 

When looking about for an answer to the yearly question, “ Where 
shall we spend our holiday?” the reply at once came, “ Why not spend 
a week in Ireland?” and a week in Ireland we have had—a week so 
full of new impressions and picturesque beauties as we shall never 
expect to get again. 

Starting on our journey by the best of all railways, the London and 
North-Western from Euston, we pass rapidly through educational 
Rugby and dirty Stafford, on to busy Crewe and the old city of 
Chester ; leaving here we pass Hawarden, and skirt the banks of the 
river Dee, on by the borders of North Wales, and across the wondrous 
bridge over the Menai Straits to Holyhead. Here we embark for 
Dublin, which with fair weather and a good steamer is reached in about 
five hours. Wearrive in Dublinatthetime when twilight is fast deepen- 
ing into night, and get as quickly as possible to our hotel. In doing 
so we get our first impression of an Irish jaunting car ; this was any- 
thing but satisfactory, as upon arriving at our destination we found 
ourselves and our luggage almost inextricably mixed. In the morning 
we have a look round Dublin, first visiting Trinity College with its 
many historic asseciations, the Old Parliament House, O’Connell’s 
Bridge and Monument, Nelson’s Pillar, all of which proved most 
interesting ; then, with characteristic perseverance, we again take 
a car and drive round Phoenix Park—a distance of ncarly eight 
miles. Here standing out in bold relief is the imposing Wellington 
testimonial column, 205 feet high, reported to be the highest obelisk 
memorial in the United Kingdom. The Viceregal and the Chief 
Secretary’s lodges are of great interest, but naturally the centre of 
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interest is the now historic spot on which the unfortunate murder of 
1882 took place ; this is marked by two crosses cut in the ground upon 
which the victims fell. 

Without much hurry we catch the Great Southern and Western 
express to Killarney—and here a good word may be said for the 
Irish railways. Throughout our journcy the trains were punctual 
both in starting and arriving, the speed was well maintained, and the 
officials were always courteous and obliging. In some particulars 
they have better arrangements than in England, and to anyone who 
has not visited Ireland for some years, the improvement must be 
most marked. From the train we obtained occasional glimpses of 
some phases of Irish life ; these bring forcibly home the miserable 
cenditions which surround the peasants of Ireland. The peat bogs 
are numerous on all sides, and occasionally we obtain a glimpse of a 
hut, carved out of the peat. This must be the lowest habitation 
possible ; but on all sides you see huts which it would almost be an 
insult to use as outhouses or pigstyes. 

As we near Killarney the Blackwater is crossed, and the Tomies 
mountains come in sight, the Macgillicuddy Reeks towering above 
them, while the Mangerton mountain, 2,756 feet high, is seen to the 
left. 

Upon the arrival of a train, Killarney station presents a most 
animated appearance, with its row of jaunting cars ; here, too, the 
sweet musical tones of the Irish brogue are heard at their best. 
While driving to one of the hotels we hear an Irishism which is worth 
recording. Our driver, noticing a hole in the road, turned his head and 
said, “Och! Weare coming to a hole in the road ; you had better stay 
where you are.” This was to warn us of the fact that unless we held 
on there was a possibility of our being pitched into the road, a 
frequent occurrence to the uninitiated when turning a corner. The 
choice of an hotel can easily be made at Killarney, for there are not 
many. We found Graham’s most satisfactory, and it is very central, 
although many people would prefer one in the district, as the town 
itself is not only a disgrace to Ireland, but it strikes the visitor who 
has heard so much of the beauties of Killarney, as strange that 
heaven and hell (for this is what it appears to be) should be so close 
together. Each hotel makes its own excursion arrangements. 
‘These excursions usually consist cf three, but if time is limited we 
would advise the first and second only to be taken, as the third 
covers much of the ground that has been gone over in the other 


two. 
The route of the first lies along the northern side of the lower 
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lake for six miles, exquisite mountain scenery coming into view. 
Here you enter the Gap of Dunloe ; this defile is four miles in 
length, and is bounded by the Purple mountains and the Macgillicuddy 
Reeks, the latter rising almost perpendicular to a height of 3,414 
feet—the most elevated mountain in Ireland. Ponies are in reserve 
for those whose walking powers are not the most robust, so that a 
pleasant ride can be taken through the Gap. Our guide produced 
some marvellous echoes here by playing on his cornet the well-known 
air, “‘ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms,” which finds 
response again and again among the hills, finally dying away with a 
cadence which floats on farther than ear can reach. A couple cf 
small cannon are also discharged, calling forth a roar as of a regiment 
of artillery vomiting forth its deadly fire. Upon our arrival at Lerd 
Brandon’s cottage, luncheon, which had been sent round by the boat- 
men, was served and appreciated. Entering the boats, we com- 
menced the tour of the lakes, by the Upper Lakes and Long Range 
to the Eagle’s Nest, where more echoes are produced; then on 
to the shooting of the rapids through the old weir bridge. This 
originally consisted of two arches; only one, however, is now 
navigable by boats. If the current is running swiftly the sensation is 
both exciting and exhilarating. From this you pass into the “ Meet- 
ing of the Waters,” where the stream is divided, running on the right 
into Muckross Lake and on the left past Dinis Island into the Lower 
Lake. A stay is here made to visit Colleen Bawn’s cottage and a 
look round the Middle or Muckross Lake ; the guide pointing out 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl, which he says is the only “ bit of property ” 
his Satanic majesty owns in Ireland, he having now emigrated to 
more extensive dominions in Chicago. After this you commence 
the tour of the Lower Lake, which is nearly six miles in length and 
three miles broad. We pass Innisfallen Island, which is in the 
centre of the lake, reaching Ross Castle and the hotel about 5.30. 
Vegetation is here very profuse, and on this island the Earl of 
Kenmare is reported to fatten his sheep. The second tour is not so 
extensive, and is by coach only, visiting first Muckross Abbey, which 
is a magnificent ruin. This Abbey is supposed to have been founded 
in 1440, and in its ruined cloister grows a splendid yew tree, with a 
round trunk standing some ten feet high, and then spreading its great 
branches over the ruined walls. It is said to be between three and 
four hundred years old. ‘The remainder of the tour is under tower- 
ing mountains, past glittering lakes, stately trees and verdant 
shrubberies, and as our driver Irishly expressed it, the “naturality of 
Nature” was everywhere. 
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After dinner, a stroll through what must be called the town of 
Killarney still further confirmed the opinion previously formed. The 
place consists of one principal street, out of which on each side run 
alleys which appear to teem with low-visaged men and dirty shoeless 
women and children. It is deplorable to see the large number of 
whisky shops this town contains. Every few yards there is a licensed 
house, in which the sale of the native beverage is combined with 
sweets, bread, and groceries of all kinds. The English system of 
licensing, bad as it is, yet appears far preferable to that existing in 
Ireland, and is less likely to lead to intemperance. Ignorance and 
sensuality are written on most of the faces, and evidently go hand 
in hand with a thriftless people. The sight of these people and their 
homes will haunt us to our latest day. 

From the window of our hotel we could look down part of one 
of the courts, and this is what we saw one morning. Standing before 
what served as a door was a tub haif full of dirty water, which did 
duty for the family. In this a girl of twelve washed her face ; then 
came a buxom woman and did the same, then she brought a tea-cup 
and washed that, and afterwards came all the household and every 
household utensil to go through the same process. Surely some 
District or County Council is required here. On this particular day 
the Cattle Fair was held in the streets, and rendered them almost 
impassable ; and the filthy state of the road after the fair, had better 
be left to the imagination rather than be described. 

The following day we took our seats on the coach to Glengariff 
It would be impossible for language to adequately describe the 
beauties of this drive ; it has been pronounced the grandest in the 
world, barring the Alpine passes. The scenery is marked with 
rugged grandeur, varied by mountains and valleys, and sometimes 
with a wildness that borders on desolation. Huts tenanted by 
wretched men and women, and almost naked children, are passed ; 
and whether from want of supervision by the excise officer or from 
the custom of the country, the same liberty to sell the “ Mountain 
Dew ” exists. At many of the huts whisky and milk can be obtained. 
By paying sixpence you can obtain a glass containing a little milk, 
the whisky bottle being at the same time handed to you, from 
which you are allowed to help yourself. At length we reach a 
curious tunnel, almost dark in the middle, at the top of one of the 
mountains, and from this we pass out of County Kerry into County 
Cork. As you drive along these well-kept roads, evidence of the 
past unsettled condition of Ireland meets you on every side. Almost 
hidden by the trees on the mountain side you see the grim huts of 
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the Royal Irish Constabulary—and a fine body of men these military- 
looking constabulary are. It is to them that much of the present 
quietude of the country is due. The other side of the picture is 
shown by the miserable wrecks of what formerly served as dwelling- 
houses. These have been demolished after the eviction of their 
tenants, and, whether rightly or wrongly, there can be no doubt of 
the existence of the deep-seated hatred of the Saxon which these 
evictions have fostered. The driver on this coach, as well as most 
of the other coaches, is most diverting with his tales ; two will bear 
repeating, on the chance of their being “ chestnuts.” 

An American with 2 swagger went up to a coachman and said, 
“Oh, Paddy, have you heard that the devil is dead?” “No,” said 
Paddy ; “is he indeed, your honour? then sure there is my sub- 
scription,” at the same time handing the American a penny. “ What 
is this for?” asked the astonished American. “Oh,” said Paddy, 
‘in this country, when the father of a family dies, we always make a 
subscription for the orphan children, and that’s my contribution to 
the fund.” This unexpected retort was not well received by the 
American. Another from the same country wishing to depreciate 
Pat’s country, said, “I guess, Jarvey, your mountains are so high 
that you can see America from the tops.” “Further than that, sir,” 
said Pat ; “on a clear night we can see the moon.” On another 
occasion we were discussing the distance between the two places, when 
it was suggested that it appeared to be greater than stated in our 
guide-book. “Ah,” exclaimed an Irishman, “you must remember 
that an Irish mile is equal to an English mile and a bit, and the bit 
is often longer than the mile.” It is needless to add that the 
Irishman’s reasoning contributed little to the solution of our 
problem. 

A stoppage at Kenmare for luncheon, then through another 
mountainous region, where the view of the Sugarloaf and Hungary 
Hill is very fine, and on to Glengariff. Here we would advise the 
tourist to stay as long as his time and his pocket will allow, for we 
can heartily endorse the following poetic expression— 


Glengariff, fairer spot to me 
Than e’er my footsteps yet have trod. 


Mr. Labouchere has also written that “it is the most beautiful 
spot on the globe.” From Eccles Hotel, which faces Bantry Bay, all 
the beauties of luxuriant nature can be enjoyed. The bay is studded 
with little islands with the Sugarloaf mountain for a background. 
From the heights at the back of the hotel a glorious panorama of 
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ocean, mountain, river, and waterfall unfolds itself. Fishing may 
be indulged in ; the climber may enjoy the mountains ; or the poetic 
imagination may be filled with ideas that should last a lifetime. 

The tourist has, however, to resume his journey before he has 
drunk in to his full satisfaction all the beauties of this lovely place. 
So, again mounting the coach, we continue our journey and pass 
on to Bantry, which, from a hasty visit, appears to have little to 
recommend it beyond its extensive bay. We there take train for 
Cork, the third largest town in Ireland. Leaving Glengariff for 
Cork is like passing from the salubrious northern heights of London 
to leather-smelling Bermondsey. The air at Cork teems with an 
aroma which strikes one asa cross between sooty London and smoke- 
dried bacon. 

In Cork there are many places of interest, but what struck us 
most was the beautiful Protestant cathedral, built from designs by 
W. Burges. When completed it will be one of the most finished 
churches in design and detail in Ireland. Half a day was sufficient 
for a run to Queenstown to look at its magnificent harbour, which 
appeared large enough to hold the combined sailing ships of the 
world, and will possibly be a great factor in the future development 
of Ireland. 

Another half a day can be well spent in visiting Blarney, famous 
for its castle and its stone, the kissing of which, like stolen kisses, 
should be sweet. To kiss the stone strong nerves are required ; for 
this purpose you have to lie on your back and be held by the legs 
while you push yourself under the Blarney stone, with nothing 
between you and a fifty feet fall to the ground. All tourists do not 
care to put their nerves to so severe a test. 

From Cork to Dublin is a long and uninteresting journey, and 
the tourist is not sorry when he is again aboard the boat for Holy- 
head, nor yet to leave it, especially if the sea be rough. 

From our hurried journey through a part of “ this most distressful 
country” the following conclusions were drawn. It is, however, 
difficult to fully convey the impression received from a people so 
different from and yet so closely allied to ourselves. Throughout 
our journeyings the pleasures received, which were many, were 
always mingled with much sadness. As to the country, it is all that 
the tourist could desire, but more money is required to thoroughly 
enjoy the journey than most tourists care to spend. There are no 
places to stay at except hotels, the charges at which, as well as the 
tips to be given, are very excessive. The sooner some enterprising 
caterer takes these matters in hand the better it will be for all con- 
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cerned. As to the present deplorable condition of the people, it may 
be safely asserted that both Church and State are primarily responsible 
for it. The dominant church being Roman, its object has always 
been to keep the common people dependent upon it, and to keep 
them in ignorance of all that goes to make a nation strong and to 
discourage self-reliance in every particular. 

The State is without doubt answerable in not having given the 
country, long ere this, some system of local home government, so 
that the people, interesting themselves in their own affairs, might 
have initiated or adopted some of the forms of local government 
which would rid them of the festering centres that now disgrace the 
country. 

It is by thrift, industry, and self-control that the people of a 
nation are made great and influential. Until Ireland has thrown off 
its present indifference to these principles, it will never take its proper 
place in the councils, nor add to the stability, of the United Kingdom. 


J. SHAYLOR, 
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DIABOLICAL FOLK-LORE IN 
DIVERS PLACES. 


HE notion that a woman is more than a match for Satan 
himself is one which crops up in all parts of Europe. The 
Pont-y-Mynach, in Cardiganshire, is said to have been built by the 
devil to help an old dame to recover a stray cow, but instead of 
hastily crossing it herself, which would have made her his own, body 
and soul, she induced her dog to go first, by throwing over a piece of 
bread. There are several proverbs current among the Italian 
peasantry to this effect, and the following Sicilian story illustrates the 
same opinion. A fowler, who could hardly catch even so much as a 
wren, committed himself in despair to the devil, pledging his soul to 
him ! at the end of ten years if he would only send him good luck 
and make hima rich man. Thereupon the devil brought him birds 
by the cartload. But the fowler remembered his promise and 
trembled for fear. More prudent and cunning than he, his wife 
had made him attach another condition to the bargain, that before 
the devil took possession of the soul he coveted, he must know 
and name, when out hunting with her husband, any new kind of 
bird that might appear. At the end of the ten years, in point of fact, 
a strange and fearsome fowl never seen before actually made its 
appearance, when the poor man and the devil were in the fields 
together, and neither of them could tell what it was. This was no 
other than the fowler’s wife, covered in a monstrous manner with 
skins and feathers, who kept hopping in and out of a thicket before 
their eyes. Thus the devil was compelled to renounce his right to 


! The earliest known instance of such covenants between the devil and a 
human being is the one said to have been made by Theophilus, a bishop of Adana, 
in Cilicia, in the sixth century. He promised his soul to Satan on condition of being 
reinstated in the bishopric from which he had been deposed, a condition that wzs 
fulfilled the very next morning. He was afterwards seized with remorse, and 
entreated the help of the Blessed Virgin, who, after he had fasted and prayed for 
forty days, recovered the bond from the devil, and laid it upon upon the breast 
of Theophilus, as he lay sleeping in the church, 
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the soul of the rash birdcatcher, in good time for him to secure his 
salvation, and all through the cleverness of his wife.' 

English folk-lore also furnishes instances of some poor old woman 
outwitting the devil, one of which may be cited in this place, as the 
Evil One is therein represented as devoted to sport, though his 
quarry is in this case a human being transformed into a hare. The 
scene of the legend is laid on the desolate moor of Heathfield, not far 
from Tavistock ; and the heroine of the adventure begins by getting 
out of bed at midnight, mistaking the time for the morning, and sets 
off on her way to market. She soon hears the baying of hounds, 
and a hunted hare leaps upon a hedge beside her. The provident 
old lady pops the trembling animal into her basket, and when a sable 
sportsman with horns and hoofs rides up, mounted on a headless 
horse, and asks whether she has scen a hare go by, a bold denial 
leads him astray. The Father of Lies is thus hoist with his own 
petard, and gallops off, with his pack of hell-hounds round him. He 
is no sooner gone than Puss is transformed into a fair damsel, dressed 
all in white, who thanks her preserver for having restored her to her 
proper shape and delivered her from the constant pursuit of evil 
spirits, which was destined to continue until she could get behind 
them, whilst they. passed on in search of her. The story may be read 
at greater length in Mrs. Bray’s “ Borders of the Tamar and the 
Tavy,” vol. 11. p. 113. 

How a purblind beldame discomfited “ Old Scratch” with a rush- 
light is known to all who have visited the Devil’s Dyke, near Brighton, 
and inquired into the origin of the name ; but in this connection it 
may bear retelling. 

In those days of yore, “the Poor Man,” ? as the devil is called with 
a quaint touch of compassion * by the Sussex peasant, was sorely 
vexed at the way in which Christian churches were everywhere 
springing up, while worship was no longer paid to Woden and Thor. 
So he was minded to drown all the folk in that part of the country. 

Another illiterate peasant woman is said to have herself escaped from the 
devil’s snares with nothing worse than a smart box on the ear, when, on signing 
her compact by making three crosses, she said that she did it in the name of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

* The devil’s footprints are carefully preserved on ‘* Poor Man’s Wall,” the 
rampart of an ancient camp on the downs just above the Dyke. 

* “©The Gudeman’s Croft” was the euphemistic name given to a picce of 
ground in Scotland, which was kept untilled as being believed to be haunted by 
the devil, a superstitious practice which Sir Walter Scott notices (Demonology 
and Witchcraft, Letter 3) as surviving to his own day. The German phrase der 
arme Teufel, ‘the poor devil,” showsa similar feeling towards ‘‘ auld Nickie-ben” 
as Burns’s concluding lines in his well-known ‘ Address to the De’il,” 
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With that end in view, he one dark night set about his task, which 
was no less a one than to dig a long, deep trench through the downs, 
so as to let in the waters of the sea and flood the whole weald. As he 
worked away with a will, snorting and shovelling up the soil, an old 
woman in a cottage hard by was awakened with the noise, and 
peeped out of hcr window to see what was the matter. But she 
could see nothing to account for the racket ; so she lighted a candle, 
but, not wishing to be seen by anyone outside, she held a sieve in 
front of it as a screen. Old Nick turned round, and, startled at 
the sudden appearance of what he took to be the rising sun, made 
off as fast as his hoofs would carry him, and never came back to 
finish the job. 

Such appears to have been the earliest version of the legend, but 
it has received various alterations and embeliishments in passing 
through different hands. <A writer in Motes and Queries (Oct. 10, 
1878) tells the story in substantially the same way, on the au- 
thority of a broadside which used to circulate in the neighbourhood 
of the Devil’s Dyke. It begins, however, by stating that the devil 
appeared one night among the company at the “ Jolly Shepherd,” 
near Poynings, and was seen again about three the next morning, 
when the hostess of that inn looked out of her window, mounted on 
stilts and digging hard where now is the Dyke. Another correspon- 
dent (Votes and Queries, Dec. 21, 1876) relates the following as 
the form in which he had always heard the legend told. ‘“ One day, 
as St. Cuthman was walking over the South Downs, and thinking to 
himself how completely he had rescued the whole country from 
paganism, he was accosted by his sable majesty in person. ‘Ah, ha!’ 
said the Prince of Darkness, ‘so you think by these churches and 
convents to put me and mine to your ban, do you? Poor fool, why 
this very night will I swamp the whole land with the sea.’ Fore- 
warned is forearmed, thought St. Cuthman, and hied him to Sister 
Cecilia, superior of a convent which then stood on the site of the 
present Dyke House. ‘Sister,’ said the saint, ‘I love you well. 
This night, for the grace of God, keep lights burning at the convent 
windows from midnight to daybreak, and let masses be ordered by 
the holy Sisterhood.’ At sundown came the devil with pickaxe and 
spade, mattock and shovel, and set to work in right good earnest 
to dig a dyke which should let the waters of the sea into the 
downs. ‘Fire and brimstone!’ he exclaimed, as a sound of voices 
rose and fell in sacred song, ‘Fire and brimstone! What’s 
the matter with me? Shoulders, feet, wrists, loins, all seem paralysed.’ 
Down went mattock and spade, pickaxe and shovel ; the lights at 
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the convent windows burst forth, and the cock, mistaking the blaze 
for daybreak, began to crow most lustily. Off flew the devil, and 
never returned to complete his work.” ! 

There is a legend connected with a certain Zeufelsstein, between 
Kreuzberg and Zandt, in Oberpfalz, Bavaria, in which an aged dame 
baffles the devil’s intention to destroy a church in that district. It 
appears that it is his habit, when taking prolonged flights through 
the air, to rest himself upon the church towers. On one such 
occasion he alighted on the steeple of Vilseck church, which, ending 
in a sharp point, afforded him a somewhat uneasy seat. The devil 
in his disgust forthwith determined to demolish the whole building, 
and flew away to fetch a huge stone, which he had to carry on his 
head, balancing it with both hands as he walked slowly along. On 
his toilsome way back he met an old gammer coming from Vilseck 
with a bundle of worn-out shoes under her arm, of whom he 
inquired how far it was to that place. She answered that it was still a 
long way off, and that she had worn out all those shoes on her journey 
thus far ; though the town was in reality quite near. This was dis- 
appointing news for the devil, who was getting tired of his burden, 
and in his vexation he flung down the enormous stone, which no 
human efforts have since been able to remove. It is said that it yet 
bears the marks of his ten fingers, as well as of his three-cornered 
cap.” 

There are other German stories of much the same purport, so far 
as concerns female sagacity and the devil’s discomfiture. In one of 
these the heroine is the owner of a mill. In another very similar 
one she is the wife of a villager near Gera, who had promised her to 
the devil on the condition of having a new barn built for him 
between the hours of midnight and cockcrow during three successive 
nights. The work went on well enough for two nights, joists and beams 
and tiles coming, as it seemed, of their own accord, and taking their 
proper places without any visible builder. But on the third night 


1 In Harrison Ainsworth’s novel Ovingdean Grange the origin of the Devil's 
Dyke is explained on similar lines, but far more elaborately. A certain Ursula 
Braose, a solitary recluse, who is secretly in love with St. Cuthman(!), takes the 
place of Sister Cecilia, and is instructed by the saint how to confound the devil 
by placing a lighted taper in the window of her cell. After his discomfiture, 
ere spreading his bat-like wings to alight on Leith Hill—‘‘ howling with rage, like 
a wild beast robbed of its prey, he ran to the northern boundary of the rampart 
surrounding the camp, where the marks of his gigantic feet may still be seen 
indelibly impressed on the sod.” 

* Panzer, Beitrag zur Deutsche Mythologie, ii. 57. Cf. The Origin of the 
Wrekin (Miss C. S. Burne’s Shropshire Folk-lore, p. 2.) 
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the man’s conscience smote him, and he told his wife what he had 
done. She immediately ran to the hen-roost with a light, and, 
making a noise, awoke the cock, which gave a loud crow before the 
devil expected to hear such a sound, at which he was forced to leave 
his task unfinished and forfeit his reward. 

The same story is told with variations in Lower Hesse. It is a 
peasant on the Ellenbach, near Cassel, who has the barn built for 
him by a grey old mannikin, who said: “ Ere to-morrow’s dawn it 
shall stand ready in thy yard, if thou wilt make over to me whatso- 
ever hidden property thou ownest.” The peasant closed with this 
offer, and, as he turned to leave, noticed a cow’s foot and a 
horse’s foot peeping out from under the stranger’s gray gabardine. 
When he told his wife of the bargain he had made, she exclaimed : 
“My God! What is this that thou hast done? I havea child 
unborn, and thou hast given it away to the Evil One.” As soon as 
it was dark a tremendous din was heard ; carpenters, masons, and 
waggoners were seen—with the devil at their head directing all— 
hard at work, until the building stood complete, save for a few gaps 
in the gable. Then the peasant’s wife put on her husband’s clothes 
and crept to the hen-house, when she clapped her hands and 
mimicked the crowing of a cock. All the roosters answered this 
challenge, and at the sound the evil spirits all hastily decamped, 
leaving but one small gap in the gable, which has never since been 
filled up, for whatever has been done by day has always fallen out at 
night. One demon carter, who had just come up with a big stone 
drawn by four horses, was caught up by the devil and hurled 
violently against the wall, where the impress of his form may yet be 
seen. The hill where the peasant was first accosted by the grey 
mannikin is known as the Devil’s Mountain (Zeufe/sderg). 

At Geertsbergen, in West Flanders, is also found this tale of a 
devil’s barn ; but it is the farmer’s soul that is pledged, though it is 
the goodwife again who outwits the fiend by jumping out of bed 
long before daybreak, going into the farmyard, and crying out “ cock- 
a-doodle-doo” as loudly as she can. In this case, too, only a gable- 
roof remained unfinished, and people have tried repeatedly to fill up 
the gap ; but Satan comes at night and undoes the work each time, 
in revenge that the peasant’s soul has escaped him. 

Grimm tells another legend in which the devil is deceived by a 
woman’s wit, which causes the cocks to crow before their usual time : 
“Not far from Roémhild stand the Gleichberge, high basaltic hills, 
one of which has its top encircled by a double ring of stones 
irregularly piled. Here the devil once nearly carried a wall round 
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the castle of a knight, having bargained for the hand of his lordship’s 
daughter. But before daybreak the young lady’s nurse slapped her 
knees loudiy with her hands, the cocks began to crow, and the devil 
lost his bet. Exasperated, he destroyed his own work; therefore 
you see only ruins of the wall. Another version of the story is that 
the nurse, having overheard the compact, stole out at early morn 
with a dark lantern to the hen-roost ;_ the cock, suddenly seeing the 
light, thought it was day, and crowed with all his might.” (Zeufontc 
Myth., translated by Stallybrass, p. 1,026.)! 

The devil’s natural dislike of churches, which appears in so 
many legends, is accentuated in the local tradition about Danbury 
church, in Essex. This edifice, probably from its lofty and exposed 
position, has been more than once damaged by lightning. In 1760, 
as Morant relates in his “ History of Essex,” the top of the spire was 
set on fire in this way, and the whole of the upper part destroyed ; 
and an eariier visitation of the same sort was invested with super- 
natural surroundings of a startling kind, as we are told in the old 
Latin chronicle attributed to Thomas Walsingham, a monk of St. 
Albans. The original text is translated by Holinshed, under the 
year 1402. Mention having just been made of the arrest of certain 
Minorite or Grey Friars on a charge of treason, he continues : 

“On Corpus Christi daie at evensong time, the divell (as was 
thought) appeared in a towne of Essex called Danburie, entring into 
the church in likenesse of a greie frier, behaving himselfe verie out- 
rageouslie, plaieing his parts like a divell indeed, so that the 
parishioners were put in a marvellous great fright. At the same 
instant, there chanced such a tempest of wind, thunder, and lightning, 
that the highest part of the roofe of that church was blowen down, 
and the chancell was all to shaken, rent, and torne in pieces.” ? 


1 In another of these cockcrowing storics it is a man who frustrates the devil’s 
desires. ‘A mil!l at Coslitz Leing badly off for water, the devil undertook to 
provide it with plenty at daybreak, before the cock should crow ; the miller in return 
bound himself to give up his handsome daughter. In one night, therefore, the devil 
had nearly finished cutting the conduit from the Elbe to Coslitz, when the miller 
repented, and some say by imitating the cock’s cry, others by knocking his leather 
apron, made the cock crow before his time, whereupon the devil departed in 
anger, and the trench remained unfinished.” (Grimm’s Zeutonic Myth., translated 
by Stallybrass, p. 1026.) 

? “*Diabolica species apparuit in Estscxia, apud Danbury, in festo Corporis 
Christi, hora vesperarum, in similitudine fratris Minoris intrantis ecclesiam, ct 
ensolentissime debacchantis; unde terrorem parochianis incussit indicibilem. 
Eadem hora, cum tempestatis turbine et tonitruo perhorrendo, fragore fulgurum et 
choruscatione globis collucentibus, concavitas totius ecclesis confracta est, et 
medietas cancelli confracta et dissipata.” 
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As it was customary to celebrate the feast of Corpus Christi 
(Thursday in Whitsun week) by miracle plays, which were often 
performed in the churches, it may well have been after some show of 
this kind, in which demons had played a prominent part as usual, 
that the mysterious visitor made his appearance. So, in the next 
century, when dramas were acted in inn-yards, the devil is said to 
have presented himself on one occasion én propria fersona at the 
“ Belle Sauvage,” on Ludgate Hill, to play his own part on the stage. 

A somewhat similar story to this of Walsingham’s was told of 
the total destruction of a church upon Montmartre, then outside the 
walls of Paris, in the reign of Louis d’Outremer, who came to the 
throne in A.D. 936. In the midst of a terrible thunderstorm, a whirl- 
wind arose of such violence that it overthrew a well-built house, and 
uprooted a neighbouring church. When the tempest was at its 
height, the devil was seen upon the walls riding on horseback, and 
dealing out such sturdy blows upon the ruins of the sacred building 
that it was soon laid even with the ground. 

A church at Shrewsbury has had its own experience of demoniacal 
invasion, according to an old manuscript from which the following is 
an extract : “ This ycare (1533) uppon twelffe daye, in Shrewsbury, 
the dyvyll appearyd in Saint Alkmond’s churche theare, when the 
preest was at high masse, with greate tempest and darknesse ; so 
that as he passyd through the churche, he mounted up the steeple 
in the sayde church, tering the wyres of the clocke and put the prynt 
of his clawes upon the 4th bell, and toocke one of the pynnacles 
awaye with him, and for the tyme stayed all the bells in the churches 
within the sayde town, that they could neither tolle nor ringe.” 

In a Cornish legend connected with the holy well hard by the 
church of St. Ludgvan, a few miles from Penzance, its miraculous 
virtue, when used in the baptismal font, was one day strangely proved 
by the power of speech conferred upon a newly christened infant, 
which at the most inopportune places repeatedly uttered the name of 
Beelzebub. ‘The evil spirit which had taken possession of the babe 
was, after considerable trouble, exorcised and forced to betake him- 
self to the Red Sea, the common refuge of all such outcasts. “ He 
rose before the terrified spectators into a gigantic size, he then spat 
into the well ; he laid hold of the pinnacles of the tower, and shook 
the church until they thought it would fall.” | Finally, “like a flash 
of lightning, the demon vanished, shaking down a pinnacle in his 
flight.” (Robert Hunt, “ Popular Romances of the West of England,” 
end series, p. 39-) 

The devil’s hatred of church bells (particulariy of that one which 
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was rung for the passing soul in order to drive away the powers of 
darkness and procure the prayers of Christian folk,' is also exhibited 
in the Danbury tradition, which affirms his special animosity against 
the fifth bell of the peal, and for long no Danbury man would ever 
ring it. It seems that this took the place of a bell which the devil 
stole from the tower, but, as often happens, he had to drop what he 
was carrying, and the place where it fell is called Bell Hill Wood, 
and there it is believed to lie hidden to this very day. 

At East Bergholt, on the Essex border of the county of Suffolk, 
the birthplace of the painter Constable, the church tower is a 
peculiarly stunted one, being no more than fourteen feet high. 
This is accounted for in the village by a story of the devil’s inter- 
ference, which prevented its completion, and the truth of the tale is 
confirmed by the patent fact that the bells have had to be suspended 
in a wooden cage, which may be seen ina corner of the churchyard ! 

The sound of church bells was thought not only an effectual 
means of driving away ghostly enemies, but also the physical storms 
which they were supposed to brew,” as many an extant inscription in 
medizval Latin remains to testify, such as : 

Funera plango. 

Fulgura frango. 

Sabbata pango. 

Excito lentos. 

Dissipo ventos. 

Paco cruentos. 
rhymes which have been thus turned into English : 
Man’s death I tell by doleful knell. 
Lightning and thunder I break asunder. 
On Sabbaths all to church I call. 
The sleepy head I raise from bed. 
The winds so fierce I do disperse. 
Man’s cruel rage do I assuage.* 





1 A writer in Chambers’s Book of Days tells us, in allusion to the ‘* passing 
bell,” that an cld woman related to him how, after the death of a certain wicked 
squire, his spi it came and sat upon the bell, so that all the ringers together could 
not toll it. 

2 “Tn the Middle Ages bells were rung to keep off lightning (the heathen 
Donar) and the Devil.” (Grimm’s Zeutonic Myth., translated by Stallybrass, p. 
1,022. 

The council of Cologne, in ordaining that church bells should be blessed, held, 
with all the highest authorities, ‘‘ that demons, affrighted by the sound of bells 
caliing Christians to prayers, would flee away, and when they fled, the persons of 
the faithful would be secure ; that the destruction of lightnings and whirlwinds 
would be averted, and the spirit of the storm defeated.” 


3 y. ary’ new tN on mw > zoele 
Wamer’s Zofogrsfhica! Remarks, &e. 
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At Old St. Paul’s, London, “ringing the hallowed belle in greate 
tempestes or lightninges” is recorded as a common practice, and 
similar entries frequently occur in parish registers throughout Eng- 
land. Nor is the custom even yet quite obsolete in the more 
southern parts of Europe. 

A few more instances of the devil's detestation of everything 
connected with Christian worship may be added from the storehouse 
of local tradition. At Kildale, a Yorkshire village in the neighbour- 
hood of Roseberry Topping, the Evil One is said to have played 
many queer pranks, and, among others, to have drunk the church 
well dry, so that the priest could get no holy water. Ifollington 
Church, near Hastings, owes its secluded site, if Sussex folk-lore is 
to be believed, to the devil’s own appointment ; for when a church 
had been begun on a conspicuous hill which he claimed as his own, 
all the work done by day was mysteriously demolished during the 
night. At last, when the rite of exorcism was about to be performed, 
a voice was heard promising to hinder the work no more if only the 
church were built in a certain spot elsewhere. ‘This was done, and 
the devil forthwith caused a thick wood to spring up around so as to 
hide the hated object from sight. Very similar stories are told to 
account for the remote or low-lying position of many other churches, 
as St. Brelade’s, Jersey ; St. Marie du Castel, Guernsey ; Godshill 
Church, in the Isle of Wight ; that of Duffield, near Derby ; and 
the parish church of Kidderminster, the original site, on the opposite 
bank of the Stour (which had to be abandened to the Evil One), 
being named the “Cursed Field,” now corrupted into “ Cusfield.” 
There is a quaint legend concerning the church of Runwell, in Essex, 
which may be found in Motes and Queries for July 11, 1857. In 
this case the builder fought three pitched battles with the foul fiend, 
and beat him each time. ‘“ The devil, finding he could not vanquish 
the man living, said he would have him at all events when dead, 
whether buried in the church he was building or out of it. Toelude 
this, he ordered himself to be buried half in the church and half out 
of it.” 

The marks that the devil left upon the bell at Shrewsbury find 
more than one parallel in other parts of England, as at St. John’s 
Church, Chester, where a tile is shown bearing the impression of his 
cloven hoof, and at Canterbury, where, among the few fragments of 
masonry which mark the site of the ancient chapel of St. Pancras, 
may be distinguished, it is said, the devil’s scratch. 

A rent in the door of a church at Aachen (Aix-la-~Chapelle) is 
thus accounted for by an old tradition, which depends for its point 
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upon the once common belief that the first person who enters a new 
church becomes the property of the enemy of mankind. When the 
building was finished and ready for consecration, before any human 
foot had crossed the threshold, a dog was driven in. This trick so 
enraged the foul fiend that he smashed the church door! as he flew 
away with a worthless brute instead of an immortal being.? 

‘The following story is related in connection with a large black 
footprint in the pavement under the organ of Munich Cathedral. 
The devil had given the architect money to build a church, on 
condition that no windows were to be seen in it. If there were any 
windows to be seen, the usual fate in such compacts was to befall 
the architect. Accordingly, the devil saw with much pleasure that 
there were windows enough and to spare in the cathedral, and came 
one day to request the architect’s company in his dominions, But 
the architect took him to a spot whence not a single window was 
visible, for all of them were hidden by the pillars. Whereupon the 
devil in fury stamped upon the ground so hard that the mark re- 
mains to this day.* The impression of diabolical fingers upon the 
great stone on Gatherley Moor, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, has 
more than one German parallel. ‘“ Near Gernsbach,” writes Mr. 
M. D. Conway, in “ Demonology and Devil Lore,” “appropriately 
at the point where the cultivable valley meets the unconquerable 
crests of rock, stand the two pulpits from which Satan and an angel 
contended, when the first Christian missionaries had failed to 
convert the rude foresters. When by the angel’s eloquence all were 
won from the devil’s side except a few witches and usurers, the fiend 
tore up great masses of rock and built the ‘Devil’s Mill’ on the 
mountain top; and he was hurled down by the Almighty on the 
rocks near ‘ Lord’s Meadow,’ where the marks of his claws may still 
be seen, and where by a diminishing number of undiminished cars 
his groans are still heard when a storm rages through the valley.” 

‘There are other devil’s pulpits in Germany. One of these is a 


So the demon-w:fe of the lord of Esperver castle, who was detained by force 
during the celebration of Mass, carried away with her part of the chapel, in her 
sudden exit at the consecration of the Host (Gervase of Tilbury, O¢#a Jmf. iii. 
57). It will be remembered that the menial fiend in Browning's ‘ Ponte 
dell’ Angelo, Venice,’ makes ‘‘a breach in the brickwork, a gap in the stone,” 
as he takes his abrupt departure. 

* In various parts of Germany and Scandinavia a dog or a pig used to be 
buried in the first grave of a churchyard as an offering to the devil, who would 
otherwise have claimed more valuable tribute. Compare the legends connected 
with devil’s bridges in Wales, Switzerland, and other countries, 

® See Atheneum, August 13, 1864. 
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high mass of rock near Schleiz, from which he is believed to hold 
forth on certain nights of the year. 

Once upon a time, it is said, he made a bet with a neighbouring 
miller that he would remove the pulpit and the steps that led up to 
it before cockcrow next morning. But by that time he had done 
nothing more than carry away a few of the stairs ; and so angry was 
he at losing the wager that he seized the big stone that formed the 
next step, and hurled it at the mill which lay below. It failed, how- 
ever, to do the damage intended, as usually happens in such cases, 
but the missile may yet be seen in the courtyard of the mill, with the 
distinct impression of his ugly claws left upon it.! 

In other parts of the “ Fatherland” are shown marks made by 
the devil’s hoof (not cloven, as with us, but solid like that of a horse), 
hollows in rocks upon which he has sat, the impression of an ear 
where his head lay, &c. “At Limburg, near Tiirkheim, in the 
Palatinate,” writes Grimm (Zeufonic Myth., translated by Stallybrass, 
page 1,022), “is a stone which the Evil One was bringing to fling at 
the church, but . . . he tired of the heavy load, and lay down to sleep 
on it; his figure printed itself on the rock, and he overslept the 
time during which the throw ought to have been made. In the vale 
of Durbach, on a hill of the Stollenwald, stand eleven large stones ; 
the twelfth and largest one the devil was carrying off, to batter down 
the Wendels Kirk with; he had got across the Rappenloch with it, 
and half-way up the Schiehald, when he laid his burden down and 
had a rest. But after that he could no longer lift the heavy stone ; 
its pointed ends stuck fast in the mountain, and you may still see 
the round hole made in it by the devil’s shoulder-bone. So the 
church was spared, but the devil still drives about the place now 
and then with six he-goats, and at midnight you hear the crack of 
his whip.” Near Pilchow, in Stettin, there is a stone upon which 
the devil is believed to take his noontide nap every midsummer 
day, at which time it becomes as soft as cheese, and retains the 
impression of his ungainly limbs when it grows hard again. 

Stage plays, cards, dice, dancing, drinking, and Sabbath-breaking 
have all received the stamp of the devil’s approval, and many are 
the popular tales told of his personal intervention at such dangerous 
amusements. A few of these must suffice, to which “a local habita- 
tion and a name” can be assigned. Prynne writes in the “ Histrio- 
mastix” (dated 1633, folio, page 556): ‘ The visible apparition of the 


1.On the way from the bridge over the Lima to our Lady of Gina, in 
Portugal, lies a ‘‘ Devil’s Stone,” on which there is a slight hollow, where the 
mark of his nails is to be seen. 
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devil appeared on the stage at the Belsavage Playhouse in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, to the great amazement both of the actors and 
spectators, whiles they were prophanely playing the ‘ History of Dr. 
Faustus.’” Similar apparitions are reported to have occurred at 
Shrewsbury and elsewhere. 

As the Puritans called a theatre the devil’s house, so a pack 
of cards has been often termed the devil’s book, and dice the devil’s 
bones. There is a tradition in the village of Neu-Paleschken, in 
West Prussia, of the appearance of a diabolical hoof among the feet 
of a party of gamblers, when one of them had taken a candle to look 
for a card which had been dropped. At Seyfertsdorf, near Réstritz, 

‘there once lived four gamblers, who squandered their money and 
left their wives and children to starve. Late one night, so it is said, 
an angel came and warned them to leave off, and three of them 
obeyed the heavenly messenger and became honest and worthy men. 
But the fourth grew only the more reckless, and betook himself to 
dicing at the tavern oftener than ever. Another evening, as he was 
thus employed, a bearded horseman rode up to the door, dismounted, 
came into the room, and offered to play with him. The stranger 
wore a long mantle, under which was a bright-coloured jerkin ; by 
his thigh hung a long rapier, and a red feather adorned his cap. It 
was observed that he limped a little as he walked. At first the new- 
comer was unlucky, but later on he won the gambler’s money to the 
last farthing—his house and lands, and all his goods. At last ke 
staked his life and soul. He threw eleven, but his adversary’s dice 
fell clattering on the table and turned up double six, while a peal of 
thunder shook the whole house. The stranger was transformed into 
a hideous monster, showing himself now in his true colours as the 
Prince of Darkness, and, seizing his prey with his frightful claws, 
flung his mantle round him, and carried him bodily out of the 
window. 

The devil has also been held to be a special patron of the dance, 
and stories are told of his participation in such festivities, when he 
usually crowns his feats of supernatural agility by suddenly springing 
out of a window with his fair partner in his arms. 

In Notes and Queries (3rd series, vol. i. p. 206) may be found 
an extract from a private letter which relates the circumstances 
under which the devil appeared at Southampton, at a convivial party 
assembled for the election of a new mayor. The letter is dated 
December 20, 1665: “The electors met, and resolved that hee 
should bee the new mayor w® be so valorous as to overcome the 
rest in drinking, and to that end sate about the busines : in which 
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engagement the devi!l (who promoted the designe) would not be 
absent ; but to encourage it the devill appeared (one relation sayth 
once, ye other relation sayth twice) as a fiddler, visibly, but yet to 
their affrightm' and dispersion for a time: but at last sayth one of 
the crew, I am devill proofe and plague proofe too; come what 
will of it, let us go on in our busines ; and as they were p’ceeding in 
that mode againe, the devill did againe appeare, and tore that man’s 
cloths from off him, his haire from his head, and some of his flesh 
from his bones, and after left him so in a languishing dyeing 
condition.” 

Two curiously-shaped rocks, near Dawlish, South Devon, bear 
witness to the way in which the parson and clerk, after whom they 
are named, were diabolically deluded when under the influence of 
strong drink and unholy revelry. How they lost their way upon 
Ilaldon Moor, and how a mysterious peasant met them, and, bring- 
ing them to Dawlish, entertained them at an old ruined house, where 
a party of wild roysterers were already gathered ; and how, finally, 
when master and man had taken their leave and mounted, as they 
thought, their steeds, which would not move for whip or spur, they 
found themselves clinging for life, each to a rugged rock, and all but 
overwhelmed with the waves that dashed against them, while their 
late boon companions, now changed into frightful demons, mocked 
their misery, all may be read in Hunt’s “ Popular Romances of the 
West of England.” 

“‘The most modern story I have heard of Satan,” writes Mrs, 
Bray, in “ The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy ” (vol. ii. p. 118), 
“is that a youth of the neighbourhood ” (¢.e. Tavistock) “went into 
the woods to pick nuts on a Sunday ; and the devil, pleased to see 
him so employed instead of going to church, kindly gave him assist- 
ance, and pulled down the bushes for him. ‘The lad thought himself 
highly favoured, till he perceived the cloven foot ; when he instantly 
quitted the wood, but soon after died. This story .. . is still 
told by mothers to their little boys to prevent them breaking the 
Sabbath.” 

The way in which the devil carries off his victims bodily in his 
arms, his mouth, or the bag upon his back, was often made the sub- 
ject of grim merriment in times of ancient superstition, as it continues 
to be in modern caricature. This humorous spirit is happily caught 
by James Nicholson, in his song entitled, “Im-hm” : 


Ye’ve heard hoo the de’il, as he wanchel’d through Beith, 
Wi’ a wife in ilk oxter, an’ ane in his teeth, 
When some ane cried oot, ‘* Will you tak’ mine the morn?” 
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He wagged his auld tail while he cockit his horn, 
But only said ‘‘ Im-hm,” 
That usefu’ word ‘‘ Im-hm ”— 

Wi’ sic a big mouthfu’ he coulna say ‘‘A-y-e !” 


Here is the Irish version of a similar excursion : 


‘** The devil and the hearth-money collector for Bantry set out one summer 
morning to decide a bet they made the night before over a jug of punch. They 
wanted to see which would have the best load at sunset, and neither was to pick 
up anything that wasn’t offered with the good-will of the giver. They passed by 
a house, and they heard the poor vanithee cry out to her lazy daughter: ‘O 
musha, take you for a lazy sthronshuch of a girl: do you intend to get up to- 
day?’ * Oh, oh!’ says the tax man, ‘ there is a job for you, Nick.’ ‘ Ovoch !’ says 
the other, ‘it wasn’t from her heart she said it: we must pass on.’ The next 
cabin they were passing the woman was on the bawn-ditch, crying out to her 
husband, that was mending one of his brogues inside: ‘ Oh tattheration to you, 
Mick ! you never rung them pigs, and there they are in the potato drills rootin’ 
away ; the —— run to Lusk with them!’ ‘Another windfall for you,’ says the 
man of the inkhorn, but the old thief only shook his horns and wagged his tail. 
So they went on, and ever so many prizes offered to the black fellow without his 
taking one. Here it was a gorsoon playing marvels when he should be using his 
clappers in the cornfield ; and there it was a lazy drone of a servant asleep with 
his face to the sod when he ought to be weeding. Noone thought of offering 
the hearth-money man even a drink of buttermilk, and at last the sun was within 
half a foot of the edge of Cooliagh. They were just then passing through 
Monamolin, and a poor woman that was straining her supper in a skeoge outside 
her door, seeing the two standing at the bawn-gate, bawled out, ‘Oh, here’s the 
hearth-money man ; —— run away wid ’im !’ ‘ Got a bite at last,’ says Nick. ‘Oh 
no, no! It wasn’t from her heart she said it,’ says the collector. ‘Indeed, an’ it 
was from the very foundation-stone of her heart it came. No help for misfortunes. 
In with you,’ says he, opening the mouth of his big black bag ; and whether the 
devil was ever after seen taking the same walk or not, no one ever laid eyes on 
his fellow-traveller again.” (‘* Irish Celtic Fictions.”’) 

R, BRUCE BOSWELL, 
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A RUINED BOOKMAN. 


OT long since, in one of my afternoon rambles through quiet 
lanes and old-world villages, I chanced to call at one of those 
quaint moss-covered inns for which England is so famous. I had 
called at this one many times before, and so without hesitation 
directed my steps to the dark old-fashioned bar-parlour, and for 
the fiftieth time admired the black mahogany chairs and the carved 
oak panelling. Phyllis, “the maid of the inn,” flung me one of 
her bright smiles as I entered, and waited for my commands—I 
say commands, for even a beggar is a king in an inn to the extent of 
a penny, if he has one. 

Phyllis is very lavish of her smiles. She greets every customer 
with one ; and there she is wise, for smiles are always better than 
frowns, and they improve good liquor. Phyllis brought the modest 
tankard of nut-brown ale which I had ordered, and then left me to 
my own thoughts, for the bar-parlour had no other occupant. 

However, I had not been seated long when an old man of the 
Hebrew type shuffled in, and took a chair in the darkest corner. 
(He was not a Jew, as I afterwards discovered, but a thorough 
Englishman.) He was shabbily dressed, and none too clean in 
appearance. His beard was neglected, and his nails were shocking. 
His shirt-collar was of a dingy hue, and hung round his neck like a 
rag. Not a thread of a tiewas tobe seen. He wore an old battered 
silk-hat, which had evidently encountered much bad weather, and his 
shoes would not have fetched sixpence in Petticoat Lane. I thought 
his presence familiar to me, but as he hung his head and sat in 
the dark corner, I could not fully recall him to mind. But I was 
not mistaken. He was familiar to me, but not in his present 
disguise. For when Phyllis came in with a smile for his commands, 
he lifted up his head, and brought his face more into the light, 
and I knew him ina moment. He was an old book-hunter whom 
I had seen a thousand times in the happy hunting-grounds of the 
prowler. I had never seen him well dressed, but never had I seen 
him so shabby. 
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With a shaky voice he called for gin. Have charity, gentle reader ! 
He drank it at one gulp, and asked for more, but this time in firmer 
tones. Phyllis executed his order, and placed it within his reach, 
but as she did so, she smilingly gave him good counsel. 

“Now, be careful, Daddy,” she said, “ for this lot must last you a 
long time. Remember you had too much yesterday.” 

“ Very well, lassie,” he replied, “ I will remember.” 

Though I had stood by his side at bookstalls on innumerable 
occasions, I had never addressed a word to him, nor he to me. This 
reticence is not surprising in Englishmen, but it is uncommon in 
bookmen ; for the latter dwell in a world which is very electric, 
though quite strange to other mortals. If two Englishmen, not 
properly introduced, were to meet in a desert they would pass each 
other without a word, but bookmen are everywhere familiar and 
magnetic. They must converse and talk of bargains. Perhaps in 
this instance age had formed the barrier. 

I thought the old man’s distress, coupled with the fellowship of 
books, justified the freedom of a village inn, so when Phyilis had 
withdrawn herself, I plunged into conversation by saying I believed 
I had seen him many times looking over the bookshops and stalls. 

“Yes,” he said; “and I know you. Indeed, I have a very 
lively recollection of you once plucking ‘Gay’s Chair’ from under 
my very eyes, a book I had been searching after for two years. 
However,” he added with a chuckle, “I picked up a better anda 
cheaper copy in less than a week afterwards.” The remembrance 
seemed to please him immensely, for he forgot his gin, and con- 
tinued to chuckle immoderately, and to give vent to many satisfactory 
grunis. 

“Ah!” I chimed in; “and how many prizes have you plucked 
from my waiting hands! How many choice little books have you 
slipped into those huge pockets of yours, while I have been watching 
you like a lynx for the prey! How many fevers have you given me, 
and how many disappointments !” 

But the old book-hunter only grunted and chuckled the more. 

In a few moments his exuberant spirits gave place to a sigh, and 
he returned to his former despondency. I sought to break it by 
inquiring if he had secured any bargains lately. He startled me by 
saying, “‘I have given up book-hunting.” 

“What !” I exclaimed in an excited manner. ‘What! given up 
the finest pleasure of a bookman’s life! It is incredible.” 

“ But,” he replied tremblingly, “ it is so.” 

He drained the second quantity of gin to the last drop, and 
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brought his speech to a finality. “I have renounced book-hunting 
for ever.” 

“ What !” I cried again, for my excitement had grown at a rapid 
rate. “What! Will you never visit the old haunts again? Never 
more rummage a box, or run your eyes down a stall? Never again 
cheapen a cheap book, or politely deceive a bookseller? For shame, 
sir! Will Brompton Road know you no more? And shall Book- 
sellers’ Row become a strange place? Shall Holborn and Charing 
Cross Road wait for you in vain, and the barrow men of Farringdon 
Road strain their eyes to no purpose? Oh! for shame, sir, it cannot 
be. You can never forsake the old faces and habits. They grow 
in the bone, and blood, and marrow ; and will chase you for 
ever.” 

“Cease,” he moaned, with tears in his voice. ‘Cease, for you 
tear my very soul. Your words are hotter than red-hot steel, and 
more cruel than the theologian’s hell. Have I not suffered suffi- 
ciently? Have I not trodden the barren path of the despairing 
damned? For pity’s sake be merciful, and thank Heaven you are not 
a ruined bookman.” 

His voice almost shook to a sob at the last words, and he raised 
the empty gin glass once more to his lips, forgetting that he had 
already drained it. He replaced it on the table, and burst into 
tears. 

Now, to see a man weep positively unnerves me, and this scene 
made me decidedly uncomfortable. I fidgeted in my chair, but my 
curiosity would not permit me to abandon it. I was chained, a 
willing martyr to the monstrous religion of self. 

Presently Phyllis came in—this time without a smile, which 
was truly extraordinary, for I had never seen her without one. 

“Poor old Daddy,” she said in a soothing tone, “ something has 
upset you.” 

She laid a stress on the “ something,” and hurled a scornful glance 
at me. 

I shrivelled, and “ Daddy” whined “ More gin, more gin 

“No,” Phyllis replied gently, “ you must not have any more gin. 
It would only make you worse.” 

She then reflected for a moment, and said to him very tenderly, 
* But I will make you a nice cup of strong tea, and if you are a 
dear good man I will put something into it.” (Oh, Phyllis !) 

The old book-hunter’s eyes sparkled at this, and he patted Phyllis’s 
hand, and called her a good lassie. 

When Phyllis had retired to make the tea I apologised to the old 
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man for the excited rudeness of my speech, and in my kindest man- 
ner expressed my sorrow for disturbing him. 

“Not at all,” he said, with the air of an old-fashioned courtier, 
“not at all ; but I am weak, and your string of exclamations brought 
back the old life, and discovered the buried pleasures. It was 
hard, sir! it was hard! for this is only the first month of the severed 
tie.” 

“ But,” I interrupted, “how is it you have broken the tie at all ? 
I hope you will not consider me impertinent or unkind, but it seems 
madness in a bookman to renounce the most exciting pleasure his life 
affords.” 

“ Pardon my brutality,” I added a moment later, for one of his 
former remarks rushed upon me in its full force ; “I believe you 
said something of ruin.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and it is a bitter story, but entirely of my own 
creation. My greatest enemy is myself. I am a slave to the hardest 
and most exacting devil, and have forfeited a voluptuous paradise of 
delight.” 

“ But,” I urged, “you might visit the familiar haunts occasionally, 
and thus retain a semblance of the old bookish life and feeling.” 

“ What !” he exclaimed in his turn, “would you curse me with 
the most cursed destiny that could enfold a mortal man? Would 
you condemn me to the Bookman’s Hell ?” 

His eyes flashed fire, and his wrath grew as he continued, “ Would 
you make me tramp the same old rounds, chat with the same friendly 
booksellers, run over the same familiar stalls, handle new bargains, 
and replace them with one’s heart blood in a boiling agony? Would 
you condemn me to this? An assassin could not have given me 
a deadlier stab, nor a malicious fiend have wished me keener 
anguish.” 

I was profoundly grieved for having uttered such thoughtless 
remarks, and was expressing my sorrow, when Phyllis entered with 
his cup of fragrant tea, and the little drop of “‘ something” to heighten 
its flavour. The old bookman’s anger cooled immediately, and he 
was pleased to say, “ Yes, yes, I know Youth is thoughtless,” and, 
after a short pause, “ Age is not much better.” 

This philosophy did not satisfy Phyllis, who appeared to have 
taken the old man under her protection, for she darted me another 
scornful glance, and followed it up by saying, “No one ought to be 
thoughtless but the aged.” ' 

The old book-hunter smiled at Phyllis, and made her a truly 
courtly bow. Evidently she was a wise little woman, for she not only 
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flattered him with attention, but made him pretty speeches, and 
championed his rights and wrongs. She has earned the title of The 
Bookman’s Goddess. 

The old man sipped his tea with evident enjoyment, and 
Phyllis departed. After he had mused awhile, he looked up and said 
to me, “If you care to listen, I will tell you the history of my ruin,” 

I expressed my thanks for his kind condescension, and he con- 
tinued : “ Books and strong drinks have led to my downfall. I have 
been a slave to both, and my passions have been my masters. 
They have sucked up not only my income, but my little bit of 
capital also. I have abused two of the greatest pleasures of life. 
Little by little has my capital been sacrificed to satisfy my cravings, 
and to-day I subsist on a small annuity.” 

His voice trembled with emotion as he added, “My books 
must be sold to pay my debts, and it is a very proper punish- 
ment, but no man can imagine how painful.” 

I sympathised with him, and said that I could in some measure 
share his feelings, for I had my own beloved books in my mind’s 
eye, and the passing thought of separation twisted my soul with a 
thousand pangs of torture. 

“Yes,” he was good enough to say, “perhaps you can ; for it 
is only a bookman who can understand the heart of a bookman— 
who can enter into his joys and sufferings, who can feel the mysterious 
soul that pulses in books and makes sweet fellowship for their lovers. 
I am grateful for your sympathy, sincerely grateful ; for it is well 
meant, and is not an idle expression which drops from so many lips 
without knowledge. Yes, you can partially imagine my sorrow and 
disaster, but you can never know, never feel my hours of bitterness 
and desolation, unless you pass through the same fiery ordeal, which 
God—which God forbid !” 

His voice was again full of tears, but after pausing a moment, he 
gathered strength and continued : ‘No woman robbed of her child 
ever felt greater pain, or ever endured a more horrible madness, than 
that which came upon me when my books were taken from the cases, 
and the shelves left empty, and cold, and naked. It was like the 
passing away of a beautiful world. It was not an eclipse, but an 
annihilation. The blank shelves were more terrible than a thousand 
daggers. They struck my study with a stillness more awful to endure 
than the imagined shrieks of the damned. My dearest children had 
left me for ever, and my life-long friends had taken a last farewell. 
Truly, ‘ my house was left unto me desolate.’ With the departure of 
my books, departed the souls of the gods of the earth. Plato had 
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gone, and Shakespeare, and all those immortals of the mind who 
had talked or sung to me in dark days and in fair. They had never 
failed me, never flattered, and never bored. They had ever been 
gentle and kind. And now they wait for the fall of the fatal 
hammer !” 

“ But,” I asked, “can nothing be done to rescue them from such 
a fate? Have you no friends to save you this anguish ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “I have friends, plenty of friends ; but I 
cannot expect them, neither could I desire them, to pay my debts.” 

As he said this he straightened his back, and assumed an air 
of true dignity. 

“The proceeds of the sale,” he continued, “will no more than 
cover my liabilities ; but then,” he added with sparkling pride, “I 
shall be a free man. With care my small annuity will be sufficient 
to lodge, and clothe, and keep me, and,” pointing to the empty 
gin glass, “to fill that. I can still retain one passion, though one 
of the most cursed under Heaven. I would break it, but have not 
the strength ; I am chained to its fevers by the indulgence of many 
years. I have chosen a humble lodging in this remote village 
because I can live cheaply, and entirely cut myself off from the old 
life. I shall probably die here, and I hope unfettered by debt, 
and an honourable man.” 

A silence fell upon the bar-parlour for awhile, and I broke it by 
inquiring the date of the book sale. 

“What,” the old book-hunter said, somewhat sharply, “ would you 
triumph over me?” 

“Nay,” I replied, “I would rather fling the cost of the few books 
I could afford into the sea. Ny only motive for inquiring was that 
I should like to have an opportunity of purchasing some of your 
treasures in remembrance of your kindness to me; and besides, I 
should like to rescue even a small number of them from the cruel 
nakedness of the public stalls. Would you not like to know that 
some of your literary idols stood shoulder to shoulder with similar 
gods, in preference to their being fingered by hundreds of the curious 
idle? Would not a bookman’s paradise be their kindest shelter?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said hurriedly, “but I am as petulant as a testy 
child, and construe almost every kind remark into a boast or insult. 
Forgive, forgive ; at least some of my treasures will be in loving 
hands. The knowledge will comfort me. It will indeed be painful 
to see the friends of a lifetime standing like beggars on countless 
booksellers’ shelves. It will be terrible to see the cheapest of them 
displayed on many a street barrow. I can imagine their destiny, I 
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can feel it, and can mark a thousand strange fingers turning them 
over without a care. The vision unmans me, burns me, kills me. 
But I cannot escape, I cannot escape ; my harsh fate is too sure.” 

He had again broken down ; and it was with tears streaming 
down his cheeks that he muttered, “ But the few you may purchase 
will lessen the number and relieve my sorrow. Your kindness will 
gild my broken life ; and I thank you, I thank you.” 

Fortunately Phyllis did not come in at this new outbreak. It 
was soon over, for which I was extremely grateful. I was about to 
put another question to him, when he rattled the empty glass rather 
noisily upon the table to attract Phyllis’s attention. She answered 
his call at once, and he very decisively ordered another threepenny- 
worth of gin. Phyllis would have protested, perhaps coaxed, but he 
afforded her no opportunity ; for he turned to me and inquired if I 
had any first quartos of Shakespeare. 

Phyllis could not do otherwise than bring the gin. She placed it 
before him with more fussiness than necessity demanded, but the old 
book-hunter ignored the ruse. Phyllis, however, was not to be 
denied, and she exchanged her fidgety manner for words of warning. 
“ This is the third lot, Daddy,” she said, “and you know you asked 
me to take care of you.” 

“ Ay, lassie,” he replied, “‘ but this is a special occasion ;” and 
continued to address me as before. 

Phyllis looked at me rather furiously, as much as to say, “ This 
is your fault,” and walked out of the bar-parlour like a tragedy 
queen. When she had gone I proceeded with my inquiry. “ Have 
you,” I asked the old bookman, “ retained many books from your 
collection ?” 

“No,” he replied, “my books belong to my creditors, and I am 
selling my entire library. But one book I have kept, and it shall 
never in my lifetime suffer the degradation of the shop, and before 
I die I shall put it in careful hands. It was an early gift, and as a 
gift it can belong to no man, living or dead.” 

I asked for its title, and he answered my question by drawing a 
small duodecimo volume from one of his pockets. It was bound in 
a hard old-fashioned green morocco of last century, with hand- 
tooling in Roger Payne’s style and faded gilt edges, He handed it 
to me, and as he did so, he said, “ It was my mother’s.” 

I found it none other than an original edition of George Herbert's 
“ Temple,” well-thumbed, and sprinkled with yellow autographs. On 
the fly-leaf I read : 


Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him, 
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Perhaps I repeated the words aloud, or probably he guessed my 
reading of them, for he said, “The motto was written by my grand- 
father, who gave the book to my mother on her marriage, and who 
in her turn gave it to me. And how true the motto is, and even 
more than true. Not one world waits upon man, but a thousand, 
nay, countless thousands. I walk into the fields, and myriad blades 
of grass grow for me; I look into the heavens at midnight, and 
innumerable stars shine for me ; I turn my eyes to the east at day- 
break, and the golden sun floods the earth with light and warmth for 
me ; I wander anywhere and hear happy birds sing for me ; I look 
to the east and to the west, to the north and to the south, and see 
God waiting everywhere for me. 
More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. 
“ But I am preaching,” he said abruptly, and he hastily finished 
his gin, and wished me a “ good-day.” 


About three months afterwards I caught a glimpse of the old 
book-hunter in Holborn. His face was sunny with smiles, and his 
pockets were fat, which evidently denoted new bargains. I con- 
cluded he had realised a surplus from his book sale, or that the gin 
fever had for a time abated. I hope the former ; but I know not, 
for I never saw him again. 

Phyllis told me he died soon after the sale, and that he was 
buried under the south wall of the village church. I went to see 
his grave, and remarked a wreath of ivy-leaves and some white 
chrysanthemums upon it. Phyllis had not forgotten the old book- 
hunter. Neither had he forgotten Phyllis. Oi the day of his death 
he gave her the old green morocco copy of the “ Temple.” 

CHARLES T. LUSTED, 
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ST. MARY HALL. 


HE large circle of old Oxford men, and the larger circle which 
counts many Oxford men among its friends and relations, as 
well as that largest circle of all which knows its Oxford chiefly from 
“Verdant Green,” the second part of “Tom Brown,” and the 
frequently-appearing volumes of “ Reminiscences,” will have heard 
with genuine regret—though the news concerns hardly one in a 
thousand—that St. Mary Hall, known as “Skimmery” to untold 
generations, ceased at Michaelmas to have a separate existence. 
After that date Oriel College took over its buildings, and though 
the undergraduates of the Hall may retain their old rooms, they will 
in that case “ battel” at Oriel, and will probably avail themselves of 
the welcome which the college has offered them. St. Edmund Hall, 
which still remains separate from though not wholly independent of 
Queen’s College, will therefore be henceforward the only survivor of 
the four Public Halls existing at the time of the University Com- 
mission of 1877. St. Alban Hall, which was the oldest of them all, 
and claimed as its founder one Robert of St. Albans in the reign of 
King John, was formally united with Merton College in 1882 ; New- 
Inn-Hall, which was originally an offshoot of New College, became 
in some mysterious way drawn into the vortex of Balliol, and was 
incorporated with it by the late Master’s contrivance in 1887 ; and 
now “Skimmery,” which, properly speaking, is the parent of Oriel 
College, has performed upon herself the Happy Despatch, or rather 
(to vary the metaphor), has impulsively thrown herself into the arms 
of a by no means ardent wooer. These changes were all sanctioned 
by the Commissioners, apparently with the object of abolishing the 
Public Halls. But at the same time they gave additional facilities 
for the opening of Private Halls, and thus, if one door was shut in the 
face of “the worthy but dull Pass-man,” another was promptly 
unlocked. To-day there are three or four of the Private Halls in 
existence, while the older Public Halls are well-nigh extinct. 
These old Halls of the University have a special interest of their 
own, They represent, indeed, the transitional stage between the 
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unattached system in force at Scottish and Continental Universities, 
and recently reintroduced in England, and the collegiate system, 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of Oxford and Cambridge. 
For though an English University has been described as “a federa- 
tion of colleges,” the colleges are not of the essence of the University. 
As a community of individuals bound together by the common 
pursuit of learning, it existed at Oxford for nearly two centuries before 
the first college was founded, and the presence in it to-day of some 
250 students who have no common place of abode, and acknowledge 
no corporate authority except the University itself, is a partial 
revival of the state of things which was universal in the days of 
Giraldus Cambrensis and Bishop Grosseteste. But between those 
earlier times, when the University was simply a collection of unattached 
students, and the year 1420, when it was decreed that no scholar 
should reside in the house of a layman, there had grown up—besides 
the seven colleges existing at the latter date—a vast number of Halls, 
out of which, indeed, the earlier colleges grew. These buildings 
were at first occupied by two or more students, who would rent the 
whole of a house from a citizen. Then there soon arose a natural 
demand for two of the modern “ three F’s ”—{ixity of tenure and fair 
rent—a demand which circumstances soon enabled the scholars to 
enforce on the citizens. ‘These were the days of the beginning of 
those troubles between burghers and clerks, which have continued 
down to the present day as Town and Gown battles. But the row of 
Mr. Verdant Green’s day was a stage fight compared with the 
encounters of earlicr times. In the thirteenth century the murder 
of a young woman was avenged by the hanging of two apparently 
innocent students at the hands of the townsmen, and that was 
followed not only by the wholesale secession of the University, but 
by the placing of the city under an interdict. It was more than four 
years before the Papal Legate succeeded in arranging the dispute, 
and even then the citizens had to pay the penalty in purse as well 
as in person. Besides penitential processions and an oath to 
deliver clerkly prisoners into the hands of the Bishop of Lincoln — 
for until Henry VIII. Oxford was within that unwieldy diocese—there 
was imposed upon them the obligation to sell provisions at reason- 
able prices and to submit disputes about the assessment of Halls to 
a joint board of masters and townsmen. Later on, Henry VIII. 
ordered these disputes to be settled by the Chancellor alone, and 
about the same time it was decreed that when once a house had been 
used as an Inn or Hall the proprietor should not be allowed to exclude 
scholars from it, or even to demise it without reservation of the 
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rights of the University. It was therefore more to the interests of 
the students themselves, as well as more conducive to order, that they 
should gather into the Halls which were set apart for their use, rather 
than hire separate rooms in the houses of townsmen. And thus the 
“Chamberdekyns,” or those iz camera degentes, were gradually 
absorbed by the Halls, till at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
was passed the statute enjoining universal residence in “some Inn or 
Hall.” 

This was the golden age of the Halls. Wood gives a list of 
300 which were said to have existed in the fourteenth century. 
Each was under the rule of its own Principal, whose place was one 
of emolument as well as dignity. or though he was not allowed 
to make a profit on their “Commons,” he received the rent of 
the rooms, which apparently varied according to the popularity of 
the establishment. ‘The memories of many of these still survive 
in the names of private houses, of which Water Hall, Micklem 
Hall, Leden Porch Hall, and others, are well-known instances. 

They were, however, like the University itself in its earlier days, 
merely voluntary associations without endowments or corporate 
existence. And just as they had first grown out of and then 
absorbed the system of unattached students, so the collegiate system 
first grew out of and then absorbed the Halls. The pious and 
wealthy founders of colleges, following the example of Walter de 
Merton, endowed their foundations with houses and lands, whose 
value continually increased. ‘The colleges began to attract boarders 
—commensal.s, oc Commoners—and their Heads were soon recog- 
nised as holding a higher position than the Principals of the 
Halls ; and so it is not surprising to find that sixteen Halls were 
abandoned in the reign of Henry VIII., and that the total num- 
ber of scholars in those that remained was under 150. By the seven- 
teenth century nearly all the surviving Halls had drifted into subor- 
dination to some college. Merton had purchased Alban Hall ; 
Magdalen Hall was dependent on Magdalen College ; Quceen’s 
College claimed rights over St. Edmund Hall; and Oricl, though 
it lost formal control over St. Mary Hall, still retained the right 
of appointing the Principals from among its own fellows. So 
matters continued for 200 years, and Chalmers, in his “ History 
of the Colleges and Halls of Oxford,” written early in the 
present century, enumerates only five—that is, the four above 
mentioned and New-Inn-Hall, which, however, about this time has 
not a single member on the books. 

“Skimmery” itself has had an interesting though uneventful 
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history. In the reign of Henry III. the original building was given 
by a pious citizen of Oxford to serve as a parsonage for the Rector 
of St. Mary’s, and when the advowson of the church was granted by 
Edward II. as part of the endowment of Adam de Brome’s new 
“ Collegium Scolarium in Diversis Scientiis Studentium,” the Rectory 
House passed with it into the hands of that foundation, which was 
then known as St. Mary’s House, but which was subsequently to 
become more famous as Oriel College. (The old name still properly 
belongs to Oriel, as that of St. Mary Magdalene does to Magdalen : 
Cardinal Newman, while still a member of the Church of England, 
made many friends, both ecclesiastic and lay, during his visit to 
Italy ; and Mozley relates how “for a long time after his return to 
Oxford there arrived frequent letters elaborately addressed to ‘ The 
Reverend John Henry, brother of the college Ste Maria Virginis 
at Oxford.’”) It is probable indeed that the new society was at first 
established in this very building, though it was soon removed to “ La 
Oriole,” or Senescal Hall, on the site of which the college now 
stands. Henceforth the Hall seems to have been recognised as “a 
place of education under the control of the college, but distinct 
from it” ; till Elizabeth’s reign a door afforded means of communi- 
cation between them. The college always appointed the Principals 
of the Hall ; but, as some compensation, members of the Hall were 
allowed to avail themselves of the nursing at the Hospital of St. 
Bartholomew at Cowley, which belonged to the college. At this 
time St. Mary Hall held a higher place in the University than it has 
ever held since: it numbered actually more members than Oriel 
itself, and among them was Sir Thomas More, who was afterwards to 
become, next to the King and Wolsey, the most important person in 
England. Though the old Hall has been less prominent since those 
days, however, it cannot be said to have shown any signs of decay. 
It is almost unique among Halls (which, not being corporations, can- 
not as a rule hold corporate property) in possessing an exhibition 
bequeathed to it by Dr. Nowell, a former Principal, and it seems 
always to have attracted a respectable number of members. 

Of the Halls which have been in existence within living memory, 
each had its own peculiar characteristics. They were all, indeed, rather 
open to the charge of being backdoors to a degree, for they afforded 
more liberty and maintained a lower standard of scholarship than 
the colleges, and thus were the natural refuge of the very fast and the 
very slow men. The practice too of “term-trotting,” or coming up 
at long and irregular intervals to keep one of the necessary terms, 
which could not have been favourable to good discipline, was 
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common to all. But despite such general resemblances, they differed 
inter se almost as much as one college did from another. Thus St. 
Alban Hall in a Latin skit published about 1820 by Dr. Cotton, 
afterwards Archdeacon of Cashel, is described as “receiving to its 
bosom the outcasts of all other societies.” St. Edmund Hall, on 
the other hand, was during the middle of this century, in the late 
Mr. Mozley’s words, “the headquarters, the cave, the den of the 
‘Evangelical’ party.” It did fairly well in the schools, being largely 
composed of men of some promise and much seriousness who could 
not afford the expenses of a college. New-Inn-Hall, again, was 
generally in a curious state of suspended animation. Dr. Blackstone, 
son of the great lawyer, Sir Wm. Blackstone, held the Headship for 
the first thirty years of this century, during which time there was not 
a single member on the books but himself, and 4e was generally 
non-resident! This may seem incredible to-day, but it had a 
counterpart at the original Hertford College, where there were not 
only no members, but no head, for on the death of Dr. Hodgson in 
1805 no one would accept the poorly-paid post, and all sorts of 
queer people “squatted” in the empty rooms. The late Mr. Cox, 
last of the Esquire Bedells, quotes the following verses from an 
Oxford paper of that date : 
You have heard of acephalous verses, 
In this temple of metrical knowledge : 
Things stranger my Muse now rehearses, 
For behold an acephalous college ! 
But wonder succeeds yet to wonders 
(Of greater you scarcely have need), 


Here—a Head lives without any Body ; 
There—a Body without any Head. 


But New-Inn-Hall, or “The Tavern,” as it was usually called, had its 
tranquillity suddenly disturbed about the year 1833, when it received 
an addition of four men, who migrated to it in consequence of some 
disturbance at Trinity. Mr. Pycroft, in his “Oxford Memories,” 
relates how “these four were joined by three others whose morals 
happened not to suit their respective colleges, and we called that 
worthy party ‘the seven deadly sins.’” Lastly, “ Skimmery” has 
always been the jovial Hall. It was to a Skimmery man that little 
Mr. Bouncer “ swopped his Newfoundland for a regular slap-up set 
of pets of the Ballet, framed and glazed, petticoats and all.” Theodore 
Hook was a member of Skimmery, and every one knows the story of 
his being required to sign the thirty-nine articles at his Matriculation, 
and of how he professed his readiness to sign “ forty, if you like”— 
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to the exceeding horror of the Vice-Chancellor. Another story of 
him relates how, on the evening before his Matriculation, Hook, 
being of course not yet 7” statu pupillari, was enjoying himself at an 
inn in the town with such heartiness that the Proctor presently made 
his appearance. Advancing towards Hook he put the usual question, 
“ Pray, sir, are you a member of this University?” and received 
the unusual answer, given witha most respectful bow, “No, sir. Pray, 
sir, are you?” Even the sight of the Proctorial gown, which was 
obtruded on the youngster’s notice in reply to his question, did not 
abash him ; he examined it carefully, and then had the audacity to 
remark, “ Manchester velvet! and might I ask, sir, how much you 
paid a yard for this article?” This fairly dumfounded the Proctor, 
who retired in confusion. Of late years the most remarkable student 
has been Bishop Hannington, who recently met his death in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa ; and though the boisterous joviality of Skimmery 
may seem strangely out of harmony with the last years of such a life, 
it was quite characteristic of Hannington’s undergraduate days. He 
brought fireworks into the Hall on the Fifth of November. He 
headed processions which galloped round the quad. on chairs, 
more like an art student of the Quartier Latin as described in 
“Trilby” than a member of a staid English University. He even 
dared to joke with the Principal himself ; for when Dr. Chase wrote 
him a letter of remonstrance on his want of attention to his books, 
and asked how long he intended to continue “a gentleman at large,” 
Hannington replied, as his biographer tells us, “I hope you will in 
future regard me no longer as ‘a gentleman at large,’ but as a gentleman 
at ‘Small’s’”! So much was the atmosphere of the place answer- 
able for. 


For many reasons then we may fairly regret “Skimmery.” It 
has a venerable history, and many pleasant if not always dignified 
associations, and on the whole it has certainly fulfilled a useful 
function. Oriel at one time coveted it in vain; it is a curious 
instance of the irony of fate that the college should be forced to 
accept it now when it does not want it. 


W. K. STRIDE, 
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KILLING A MAROMA. 


ATE one afternoon last year I embarked on the little Spanish 
steamer Zeon y Castillo, for a few days’ shooting and fishing 
in the romantic and little-known island of La Gomera, one of the 
smallest of the Canary group. The steamer was then lying off the 
Puerto de la Cruz (Harbour of the Cross), beneath the shadow of 
the great Peak of Teneriffe. It was fiercely hot, and I lay back 
in a Madeira chair beneath the saloon deck awnings, watching the 
bright water flash away from the vessel’s sides as she rolled heavily 
on the long Atlantic swell, and listening to the soft tinkle of a 
guitar which floated up through an open hatchway. Across half a 
mile of blue water, the far-famed Valley of Orotava lay spread out 
before me, fields of yellow maize, groves of fig-trees and chestnuts, 
rising above the surf-swept beach ; higher still were squares of vine- 
yards, and the old Spanish town of Villa Orotava, its white villas 
peeping out amid the surrounding palms ; then, dark pine forests, over 
which a great wall of black rock, “las Cafiadus,” rose 9,000 feet 
above sea-level. Veiling the summit of the rocky ridge lay a sea 
of silvery mist, and far above it, cut off by fleecy clouds from the 
world below, the snow-covered peak stood out cold and white against 
the azure sky. 

However, the tinkling of the engine-room telegraph, and the 
rattle of the anchor-winch, gave warning that I must take my last 
look at this, probably the most beautiful valley in the world ; and a 
few minutes later, with throbbing engines, the Zeon steamed away into 
the track of the sunset. 

Turning out at five o’clock on the following morning, the Captain 
Don Rosendo, Bos’n Carlos, and the writer, landed safely through 
the heavy surf in the picturesque bay, where beneath a grove of 
palm-trees, and shut in by a jagged line of volcanic mountains 4,000 
feet high, lies the little village of San Sebastian. A quaint old 
place it is, built 400 years ago, and more resembling a Moorish 
town than anything else, with its white and yellow houses, built 
round an open “patio” or courtyard, its overhanging date-palms, 
and women whose heads are generally covered by the long white or 
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yellow haique, which you see in Morocco. The inhabitants are of 
half Spanish and half Moorish blood, exceeding swarthy in com- 
plexion, and spare and short in stature. In fact, they are far more 
Oriental than European ; although it is not good to tell them so, 
unless you stand six feet away and are prepared for a lightning-like 
thrust of the long knife which every man wears. There is, however, 
a tinge of the Moresque in everything Spanish, which is especially 
prominent in their architecture and music ; modern architecture, I 
mean, as well as the lace-like stonework of Granada and Seville. But 
when once you know the Gomeros and learn their peculiar sing-song 
patois of corrupted Spanish, the intense jealousy of all foreigners 
disappears, and you find them an interesting, simple people. 

An hour after landing we embarked in a twenty-foot “ barquillo,” 
or open fishing-boat, and hoisting the big latine sail, stretched away 
over the glittering sunlit water, out of the little bay where Columbus 
called to provision his caravels in his first voyage to the unknown 
West. 

Amidst a little fleet of similar boats we flew along with the wind 
over the quarter, a long curl of foam bubbling away under the 
sharp bows, and occasionally pouring over the lee gunwale as the 
barquillo swayed down to a fresher breeze. The sea had that 
intense deep blue colour only seen in depths like the one over which 
we were sailing—some 7,000 feet, for the Canary Isles have all 
been heaved up by subterranean fire from the floor of the Atlantic ; 
but where the bright sunlight caught the ripples the light flashed 
back with a glare that made me glad to turn my eyes away to the 
white cone of Teneriffe rising above its trains of mist some sixty miles 
distant, or to follow the rugged coast-line of Gomera over our port 
hand. 

Huge precipices of calcined rock, dropping in many places a 
thousand feet straight into the sea, with the long Atlantic swell 
breaking into spouts of foam at their feet ; mouths of rugged glens 
split by volcanic power into the heart of the mountains; wide 
valleys, verdant with palms, sugar-cane, and vineyards, opened up 
and drifted astern; while behind all rose the jagged peaks of 
the central range, on whose rocky slopes grow the dwarf Canary 
pine and the giant heather which reaches a height of fifteen eer. 
At last, my eyes almost overpowered by the glare of the sunlit water, 
the gleam of the snowy surf, and the gorgeous colouring of the 
volcanic rocks—crimson and vermilion—mixed with the bright 
green of palm and vine, I was glad to surrender the tiller to Bos’n 
Carlos, and lighting a cigarette, to stretch myself in the shade in the 
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bottom of the boat. Here my friend, the Spanish Captain Rosendo, 
sat smoking the inevitable cigarette, amid a coil of ropes and fishing 
lines, my small rifle and his 12-bore gun fastened under a thwart at 
his side. He was a typical Spaniard and a very good fellow at heart, 
but had a full share of the national impetuosity, and when things 
were not satisfactory on board, generally relieved his feelings by 
trampling a pound’s worth of gold lace on his uniform cap into 
the deck, or throwing all the plates in the saloon rack down the 
alleyways. We had many exciting sporting expeditions together into 
the wild volcanic mountains after partridge or goats, and once it 
took the chief engineer an hour to pick the pellets of No. 6 shot out 
of my shoulder with a sharp penknife, the only surgical instrument 
we had. Carlos, the bos’n, sat at the helm, clad in the much- 
patched blue canvas garments of the insular seamen, barelegged, 
and with a crimson cap over his black hair, while a Gomera lad, 
Cressed in a thin pair of cotton drawers and coarse linen shirt, 
crouched down forward amid baskets of shrimps, sand-worm, and 
pieces of fish skin to be used as bait. 

Presently I noticed the boats ahead of us luff up and, hauling 
their sheets, stand out to sea, while the Gomero, standing up in the 
bows, beckoned Carlos to follow them. 

“ Never mind, it’s only a little tide ; keep her going,” said the 
Captain, and the boat’s nose pointed steadily towards a great head 
of rock which lay in front. As we got nearer, I noticed a very heavy 
surf roaring against the feet of the cliff, while outside of the 
breakers the big Atlantic swell piled itself into foaming ridges 
of green water, evidently under the influence of a strong tide-race, 
and a little distance away a tall detached pillar of rock rose up 
amidst a cloud of spray. 

“San Telmo, protect us,” said the Gomero, crossing himself, 
while jumping up I shoved one of the heavy oars over the side, 
shouting, “Helm a-lee, Carlos—go about ; come on, Rosendo, and 
row her round for your life.” 

We both tugged madly at the heavy-balanced oar, while Carlos 
put his helm down ; but these boats are very bad to stay, and she 
would not come round in time ; the strong stream caught us, and 
we swept towards the rock. Pushing Carlos away from the helm, 
for I had much experience of racing, and had sailed boats on many 
waters, from Alaska to Benin, I got the tiller, and taking one turn of 
the main-sheet round a pin kept her full. There was now no possibility 
of getting outside of the race, for the wind was dead on shore ; so 
we hardened our hearts and let her go, 
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* All the same in fifty years, ‘Lo mismo in cincuenta aiios,’” 
said Rosendo, as he lay down in the bottom of the boat. Putting 
the helm a-lee she shot a little to windward and missed being hurled 
against the face of the cliff by the first big roller; then, while the 
backwash roared down the side of the heavy rocks, the boat stood 
almost straight on end to meet the next glittering wall. There was, 
however, a weight of wind in the big sail, and instead of being 
smashed like a walnut against the jagged fangs of rock, we slid down 
the slope, while the crest went foaming away astern, and plunged 
our bows right into the following sea. For a moment I expected 
she was gone, but the barquillo lifted her dripping head as the water 
rolled aft, and we were still afloat. Then the end of the cliff opened 
out, and putting the helm up a little, we rolled down the side of a 
big wave, while Carlos bailed the water out for his life in a big 
bucket and the skipper with his cap; then the last of the rocks 
dropped astern, and we were clear of the cliffs. The question now 
was, whether any boat could live through the roaring tide-race or 
avoid being smashed on the pillar of rock at its end, but there was 
no chance of avoiding it; so, with our hearts in our mouths, we 
waited the end. As the first two or three ridges of water rose up 
ahead I tried to dodge them by the helm, and eased off the sheet to 
lessen the force of the blow; but it was no use, water poured over 
bows and stern alike, and fearful of capsizing, I clenched my teeth 
and drove her at it. 

We went through that race almost like a train, sheets of water 
flying all over her, while at times the boat plunged so heavily into 
the heart of a hollow-foaming sea that I never expected to see her 
rise again; but somehow she shook herself clear of the water and 
staggered along to meet the next, all hands bailing out for their 
lives ; while as he swung the big bucket, I could hear Carlos gasping 
“ Ayudeme, San Telmo.” At length, whirling through a smother of 
eddying foam in a cloud of salt-water smoke, we shot past the pillar 
of rock and out into the open water beyond. Here the tide ran 
slacker, and shortly afterwards we were in smooth water again. 
Ahead stretched a small bay, where at the foot of a towering wall 
of rock, amid a cluster of palms, stood a little Italian tunny factory. 
This large fish abounds round the Island of Gomera, and a few Italians 
having established a cannery, it is caught, boiled in olive oil, and 
exported to Genoa. Running closer in shore, we lowered the sail, 
and having bailed the boat dry, proceeded to set the lines, which had 
been washed all over her, in order. While a mile or two outside 
the depth of. the water is 7,0co feet, here inshore it was only 
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some 300 to 400 feet ; which, however, is a great depth for ground 
fishing. Bending on line after line to a plummet like a deep-sea 
lead, we baited several hocks, a kind of paternoster arrangement, 
with fish skin, raw shrimps, and bunches of sand-worm, and lowered 
the whole overboard. 

After plumbing the depth, we hauled our lines up a few fathoms, 
and while the boat drifted along waited events. Half an hour later 
the Captain took a turn of his line round a thole-pin, waited a few 
moments, and then unhitching it, he and Carlos seized the line and 
the struggle began. Fathom after fathom came slowly in; then 
the fish, fighting desperately in the depths below, would go off 
again with a rush, and for a few moments the line had to be 
slackened, and taking one turn round a pin they let it run out 
smoking over the gunwale. 

But at last, looking down through the blue water in the shadow 
of the boat, I could see something long and bright flashing in the 
crystalline depths below. Nearer the surface it came, while Rosendo 
and Carlos panted as they hauled in the line, until at length the big 
fish sprang out of the water, dived under the boat, and went down 
head foremost, at the imminent risk of fouling the other lines. 
Leaning over the bows with a boathook, carefully ground up point 
and hook to serve as a “‘klep,” the Gomero watched his chance, and 
as the victim flashed past him drove the steel through its shoulder, and 
with the aid of Carlos, swung it into the boat—a tunny, some ninety 
pounds in weight. My line was the next ; while I kept my finger 
on the tight hemp I felt a quiver, and the next moment had to hold 
on to it with all my force. Fathom after fathom I got it in, until 
my arms felt ready to drop off, for to haul 400 feet of line with 
a fighting fish at the end is no joke, but at length he neared the 
surface, and with a quick jerk the lad struck him with the hook, 
and another tunny lay in the bottom of the boat. Although when 
getting the line in the fish seemed big enough, I do not suppose 
this one would weigh more than thirty pounds. Cutting out a 
portion of the first fish, I rebaited the big hook, as none of the other 
baits had been touched, and let the line whistle out again after the 
heavy lead until the gunwale smoked. It had hardly reached the 
bottom before I felt several quick plucks ; then it moved along a 
little and stopped dead. Pull as I would, I could not move it, and 
Rosendo said it must have fouled a rock ; but I knew better—no 
fisherman of any experience can mistake the way in which a line 
fouls a dead object, and the quivering jerk which tells unmistakably 
of life, All hands tailing on, it came away with a wrench, and 
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although there was no struggling it was heavy as I hauled it in. As 
coil after coil fell into the bottom of the boat we all looked down 
into the clear water, but there was no welcome silvery gleam of 
darting fish. ‘ Carramba! un pulpo grande,” said Carlos, and a few 
moments later a struggling horror came into sight. Imagine a greyish 
green mass of swaying arms writhing about over a long bag-like body, 
amid which two big eyes could be seen. It was a big pulp, or 
octopus, and, although I do not know the exact Latin term for the 
family they belong to, there are many to be found around the 
Canaries. 

I have seen them six feet from arm to arm, and have heard of 
others twice that size. Space will not permit, or I could tell many 
interesting things about these monsters ; suffice it to say that they 
occasionally drown fishermen wading after bait at low water, and 
that the very small ones are good to eat. We were in a dilemma, 
for if we cut the line we should lose the heavy sinker, which would 
be very hard to replace. So at Carlos’ suggestion I willingly handed 
him the line, while the Gomera lad rolled the Bos’n’s thin jacket over 
his hands, because the tenacious suckers on the arms of the pulp with 
their double rows of hooks are practically powerless on a fabric, 
though there is only one way of detaching them from human flesh. 

I have a horror of all pulps, so I got as far away as I could, while 
they hauled the evil creature to the surface. Stooping over, the lad 
seized the hideous thing and endeavoured to detach it from the line. 
Immediately, the tentacles closed round his arm, and he lifted it into 
the boat, a horrible palpitating mass with two large projecting eyes, 
wrapped around him. 

I felt a deadly nausea and that peculiar drumming in the ears 
which one experiences when under the influence of a horrible loathing, 
but Carlos, with his cap round his hand, grasped a peculiar hood- 
like covering over the head of the creature, and in an instant the 
quivering arms relaxed, and loosening its hold the pulp fell back in 
the water, while as it slowly sank I estimated it at three feet from 
tentacle to end of body. There is only the one way to deal with a 
pulp. If the fleshy caul can be torn back, some nerve or valve, which 
supplies air to its many suckers, is paralysed and its grasp slackens, 
otherwise it may be hacked to pieces before the arms can be torn 
away. I had frequently seen this trick performed on diminutive 
specimens by the Spaniards and had been invited to learn it, but 
could never overcome my disgust at these repulsive cephalopods. 

Carlos and the Captain secured several more tunny, but I had 
had sufficient fishing, and lay back smoking, watching the shadows 
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lengthen on the hills ashore, until the Gomero, jumping up, excitedly 
called out “ maromas,” and while we rattled in the lines I saw three 
or four black backs, broad and wide like a door, moving along the 
surface of the water. 

On they came, rippling through the sparkling sea, heading so as 
to pass close by the boat, and Carlos seizing the boathook bent on 
to it the end of a coil of stout line, while Rosendo and I put fresh 
cartridges into our guns in case the wet had penetrated the others. 

At last, a great black object passed almost under the boat, and 
Carlos, leaning over, drove the boathook down with all his might, 
In an instant there was a wild splashing, and, throwing the rifle to 
my shoulder, I fired a ball into the great flat fish that raised itself 
half out of the water, while, with a crash, both barrels of the Captain’s 
gun spread a big charge of No. 5 shot over its surface. ‘Then, for a 
moment there was silence, and as the smoke drifted away, and Carlos 
stood in the bow with a turn of the line round the mast, the fish 
began to tow the boat slowly through the water, the end of the boat- 
hook sticking up to show where it was. While we snapped out the 
empty cartridges and pushed fresh ones into the chambers, it came 
slowly to the top again. A second rifle bullet and the two loads. of 
shot tore through it, and after a few splashes it drifted lifeless on the 
surface. Rowing cautiously alongside, Rosendo fired both barrels 
of his gun again into its head, and then two of us leaning on the 
shaft of the boathook, we drove the latter through the fish, and 
making it fast aft hoisted the sail and stood away inshore, towing 
the maroma astern. 

Reaching the beach opposite the little Italian factory, a number of 
the islanders came down, helped us to run the boat up, and dragged 
the “maroma” ashore. These fish are met with every now and 
then round the Canaries, and resemble the Carolina “ devil-fish.” 
They may be compared to a gigantic skate or ray, being diamond- 
shaped and flat, with a long thorn-backed tail, black on the back and 
white underneath. This one we measured, and it was—these are 
the exact figures—11 ft. 6 in. long, without the tail ; 12 ft. broad, 
from side to side ; about 2 ft. thick ; and the mouth 24 in. long ; 
two peculiar feelers, a foot or two in length, projecting from either 
side of the mouth. 

Here the Gomera lad sold the tunny to the cannery for a few 
pesetas, and sailed away for San Sebastian in his boat, while we were 
most hospitably entertained by the genial Italians, who showed us 
the whole process of boiling and preserving the tunny, which, when 
fresh, much more resembles veal or chicken than fish. In fact, any- 
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one set down to a tunny steak would, unless he knew what it was, 
never believe it to be fish at all. 

Then at night we lay about in skin chairs under the palms outside 
the little factory, sipping Vermouth and Sweet Moscatel, listening to 
the quaint Spanish and Italian airs, sung to the accompaniment of 
tinkling guitars and mandolines. While the musical chorus of “ Las 
Campanadas,” which tells of the great clusters of purple grapes on 
the sunny hill slopes of Spain, and the famous song of Riverte the 
Toreador drifted out on the soft night air and mingled with the boom 
of the surf and the rattling of shingle on the beach, one felt that it 
was good to live, and longed to remain for ever beneath the clear 
Southern skies and the blue waters that surround the “ Fortunate 
Islands.” 

WEATHERGAGE. 
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THE ORIGIN OF FIRE. 


AN is the only animal which either kindles or uses fire, and it 
is scarcely possible to imagine his being able to exist without 
it, so large a part does it play in social and industrial life. The un- 
fathomable depths of prehistoric antiquity will never reveal how and 
when man first discovered fire, and learned to subdue it to serve 
him. That its first employment was accounted marvellous is evident 
from the host of myths and legendary traditions which are found 
among almost every people, regarding the way in which it was either 
given to man by the gods, or, more generally, stolen from its jealous 
guardian deities by the heroic deed or cunning stratagem of a glorified 
ancestor. The numerous forms of fire-worship prove abundantly 
that in primitive civilisations man fully recognised the importance of 
the conquest of fire. 

There is no period, however ancient, from which traces of human 
existence have been got, which does not show evidence of the acquaint- 
ance of man with fire. In the oldest archzological sites of Europe, 
along with the remains of the cave men, there have been found flints 
that have been cracked by fire, fragments of charcoal, and burnt 
bones which have been split forthe marrow. Yet it must be supposed 
that there was a time when the primeval human family knew not fire, 
and this is confirmed by the traditions of the Egyptians, Phcenicians, 
Persians, Greeks, Chinese, and many other nations, 

The innumerable customs and ceremonial observances found 
among primitive peoples all over the worla, which deal with the pre- 
servation of fire, and particularly with its rekindling at stated periods 
from natural sources, point to the time when man had not yet 
mastered the fire-making processes, but was wholly dependent on 
those activities of nature which produce fire for such uses as he was 
able to make of it. The lightning stroke kindled great conflagrations; 
smouldering furnaces within the earth, spontaneous combustion by 
chemical action, the friction of falling rocks, and the chafing of thelimbs 
of trees in dense forests, kept the infant race provided with the flame 
at which the torch or the domestic hearth was lit. In the jungles of 
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southern India it is said that fires frequently occur from the rubbing 
together of the bamboo stems in a high wind, and many fires were 
started by falling boulders in the great earthquake which occurred in 
Arizona in 1887. As the discovery of fire dates back to the very 
dawn of human intelligence, the study of the rites and ceremonials 
in connection with the lighting of new fires may be expected to 
throw much light on the early history of human culture. 

No race of savages appears really to have been found so degraded 
as to be entirely without fire. Plutarch gave currency to stories of 
fireless tribes. According to Pigafetta, who wrote the history of 
Magellan’s voyage, the Mariana islanders, in 1521, were ignorant 
of the use of fire, and at first imagined it to be some fierce, all- 
devouring animal. But in modern times, though many travellers 
have brought home circumstantial accounts of peoples ignorant of 
fire, careful sifting of the facts has invariably shown that such reports 
were without foundation, and, with no imputation of bad faith, were 
due to imperfect observation, or to untrustworthy reports which were 
too readily believed. 

Most savage races have devised some form of fire-making appara- 
tus, but there are some so very low in the scale that their mastery of 
fire has not gone beyond the finding of means to keep the smoul- 
dering spark alive. Only from the Andaman Islands and New 
Guinea have there come well-authenticated accounts of tribes which 
are without any means of making fire. The Andamanese have 
neither fire-drill nor any other fire-raising instrument, and they 
make a sacred task of keeping fire perpetually alive, since they have 
never learned to kindle it. They carry burning brands about with 
them, and if, by any chance, they lose their fire, they are sure of 
being able to rekindle it at their volcanoes. Mikluho-Maclay, in an 
outlying district of New Guinea, found some tribes which only carry 
firebrands, and do not know the fire-drill which is in use in other 
parts of the island. It has been clearly established that down to 
the middle of the present century the Australians and Tasmanians 
preferred to carry fire about with them to the trouble of procuring it 
artificially. Letourneau says that even nowadays the Australians 
are not very skilful in lighting a fire, and some tribes make long 
journeys to procure it, when by acciglent the women have let it out. 
All over Australia it is one of the chief duties of the women to keep 
small sticks or switches of danksia constantly burning. These are 
something like wicks, having the property of burning slowly. 

Those tribes which cannot relight their extinguished fires by any 
artificial process, and generally believe that their ancestors had fire 
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from the Creation, are adepts in the art of preserving it. When 

they all leave an encampment for a time they take with them one or 

several smouldering logs wrapped in leaves, and also leave’ behind 

them, in a sheltered spot, a large burning brand, which, owing to the 
nature of the wood selected, smoulders for days, and can be easily 
fanned into a blaze when required. It is evident that such peoples 
are at a very low stage of culture, but it is impossible to say whether 
they are representatives of an originally fireless ancestry, or whether 
by a process of degeneration, through mere inertness, they have 
disused and forgotten the useful art of fire-making. 

The classic story of Prometheus is but a variant of an older 
Aryan myth. According to the Vedas the god Agni is represented 
as lying concealed in a secret place until forced by Matarichvan to 
come out and to communicate the secret of fire to Manou, the first 
man, or to Bhrigu (the Brilliant), the ancestor of the priestly family 
of the same name. Somewhat similar stories are current in Poly- 
nesia and China. A Maori legend tells of the procuring of fire 
from the old fire-goddess Mahuika by the hero Maui, who had the 
convenient power of turning himself into a bird at will. In the 
Samoan version the fire-deity is a male person, from whom Maui 
procures fire after having overcome him in a personal encounter. 
In the legend of another island the great Polynesian god Tangaroa 
takes the place of Mahuika as the fire-deity. The hero of these 
legends in his search for fire has always to take the downward path 
into the centre of the earth, which suggests the probability that the 
ancestors of the Polynesians were accustomed to get their fire from 
volcanic sources, but to Maui was due the discovery in Polynesia of 
the way to obtain fire by friction. The T’lingit family of Indians 
in south-east Alaska say that the raven gave them fire, stealing it 
by a cunning stratagem from a great medicine-man, who kept it 
hid away in his sacred chest along with sun, moon, and stars, 
which flew off to their present stations when the raven opened the 
box. 

Fire in primitive mythology for the most part does not take rank 
as a deity of the first order, but is looked upon as a personal being, 
and worshipped both for the good and the harm it works towards 
man, and is-also accounted a minister of the greater gods. Even 
the degraded Ainos, who worship the fire-god because of its general 
usefulness in cooking, heating, and purifying, sometimes speak of 
him as the “ messenger” or mediator between the gods and man. 

There is abundant evidence of the almost universal existence of 
some form of fire-worship in ancient times, and practices to this day, 
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or at least until very lately, prevalent in England and Europe attest 
the large place it filled in primitive religion. 

Among Aryan nations the first word of the Veda is the name of 
Agni, the fire-god, the priest of sacrifice. The Parsees, typical fire- 
worshippers, represent the religion of ancient Persia, whose most 
sacred place was the temple at the burning wells of Baku, where a 
hollow cane was stuck in the ground near the altar through which 
gas rose and burned at the mouth, while the pilgrims prostrated 
themselves in adoration of the sacred flame. Among the old Greeks, 
Hestia, the goddess of domestic life, of the hearth, and of the sacred 
fire of the altar, was fed with offerings of fat and libations of sweet 
wine. The founders of a new colony were careful to take with them 
from the sacred hearth of the mother town the fire which was to burn 
on the hearth of their new home. The name and the worship of 
Hestia passed over to Rome, where the vestal virgins watched over 
the eternal fire in the sanctuary of Vesta, receiving great honours 
and privileges, but subjected to severe punishment should they neglect 
their duty so far as to allow the sacred fire to go out—an event con- 
sidered the most fearful of all portents, betokening nothing less than 
the extinction of the State itself. 

The original idea of sacrifice as a propitiatory gift to the gods was 
modified in course of time, when the gods were conceived as being 
without bodily wants, and sacrifice by fire, which was supposed to 
placate them by the odour of burning flesh, took the place of the 
simpler offerings of food, assuming the terrible form of human 
sacrifice in some cases. The custom of passing children through 
the fire was not only Semitic, but extended wherever the human 
mind had attained the idea of purification and sacrifice. Some 
North-American tribes used to burn to the sun a man-offering in 
spring, and to the moon a woman-offering in autumn, thereby express- 
ing their sense of the blessings of light and warmth and their desire 
for their continuance. Such practices culminated in the abomina- 
tions of the Incas and Aztecs. 

Traces of fire-worship and the accompanying horrors of human 
sacrifice lasted in Europe until late in the present century, and, 
indeed, in many places still survive. The Druids had three great 
festivals—May-day Eve, Midsummer Eve, and All Hallowe’en. On 
these days from innumerable cairns and hills there went up the 
smoke of fires and sacrifices to the sun-god Beal. From these fires 
the lords of the district took the entrails of the sacrifice, and walking 
barefooted over the ashes carried them to the Druid who presided 
over the ceremonies. These old Druidical festival observances 
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descended to us as the famous Celtic festival of the Beltane fires, 
which are first mentioned in a tenth century MS. of Cormac, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, and are lit still, or at least were until lately, in many 
parts of Ireland, Scotland, Northern England, and Cornwall, at the 
summer solstice and at the equinoxes, forming the occasion of great 
merriment and rejoicings. All ages and sexes omit not the leaping 
through the flames, which no doubt must be looked on as a relic of 
the days when men actually fell victims to them—a humane modifica- 
tion of barbaric custom. 

Much controversy has been waged round the origin of the term 
Beltane or Bealteine, whether it comes from Beal or Belus, the 
Pheenician god, from Baldur, the sun-god of Norse mythology, or 
from Paleteine—Pales’ fire—the last-mentioned derivation identifying 
the worship with that of the Roman goddess Pales, who presided 
over cattle and pastures. At the Palilia, which were celebrated on 
April 21, the shepherds purified their flocks by sulphur and fires of 
olive and pinewood, while the people leaped through straw fires 
kindled ina row. Most probably the Palilia and the Beltanes are 
connected rather as both descendants of some form of fire worship 
existing prior to either, than as borrowed directly from each other. 
Tylor, indeed, considers the attempts that have been made to 
identify the Celtic Beal with the Semitic Bel or Baal, as on a level 
with Sir William Jones’s identification of Woden and Buddha. 

The proper date for Beltane fires, which are said to have been 
lighted in Scotland as late as 1865, was May-day ; but the word 
was also applied to fires kindled in honour of Beal on other days, 
as on Midsummer Eve, All Hallowe’en, and Yeule, now Christmas. 
In Sinclair’s “ Statistical Account of Scotland” the: festival is thus 
described : 


On May first, all the boys (.e. unmarried men) in a township or hamlet meet 
on the moors, where they dig a trench in which they kindle a fire and bake a 
cake, which is afterwards divided into portions. One of these pieces is blackened 
and they are then put in a bonnet, and all draw lots. Whoever draws the black 
bit is to be sacrificed to Baal, whose favour they mean to implore in rendering 
the year productive of sustenance to man and beast... . They now omit the 
act of sacrifice, and only compel the devoted person to leap three times through 
the flames. 


According to the same authority, bonfires were set up on All 
Saints’ Eve in every village, and when the fires were extinguished the 
ashes were raked into a circle. Then a stone was put in the ashes 
for every person belonging to the families who made the bonfire, and 
the person whose stone was found to be displaced or injured before 
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the morning was supposed to be destined to die within twelve 
months. 

Curious customs still linger in many parts of the continent round 
the celebration of the Beltane fires or analogous rites, or are but 
recently extinct. On Midsummer Eve in Livonia one or two old 
boats were burned to the accompaniment of song and dance by 
young and old. In the neighbourhood of rivers the custom of 
rolling something lighted down a hill, and if possible into the 
water, indicates the probability of a sacrifice by water being as 
usual as one by fire. At Conz, on the Moselle, a burning wheel 
was rolled down the hill into the river. Scotch children at the 
Beltane feast used to roll their bannocks three times down a hill 
before consuming them round a fire of brushwood. In Swabia 
wheels of lighted straw were rolled down the Frauenburg, and in 
North Germany at Easter lighted tar barrels are rolled down the 
Osterberge. So firmly fixed were such heathen customs that the 
Church, unable to root them out, attempted to sanctify them by 
making the day of John the Baptist coincide with Midsummer 
Day, teaching that they were symbolic of Christian doctrine. The 
fires signified the Baptist, the burning and shining light who pre- 
ceded the true Light ; while the descent of the rolling fire-wheels, 
representing the gradual descent of the sun after it has reached its 
highest point, illustrated the diminution of the fame of John. In 
recent times, indeed, attempts have been made to show that the 
Midsummer fires, notwithstanding their heathen surroundings, were 
really of Christian origin ; but there are insuperable objections to this 
theory in the survival of heathen names for the fires, and also in the 
analogy both in the idea and mode of purification existing between 
the Midsummer fires for men and the need-fires for cattle. 

The sacrifice by fire having been gradually modified into the 
custom of only passing through or over it, there arose by degrees the 
idea of the healing and purifying virtues of fire by reason of its power 
to drive away the evil spirits which are looked on by uncultured races 
as the cause of disease. 

The purificatory virtues of fire are peculiarly inherent in freshly 
kindled flames, which have not been contaminated by previous use 
for any purpose whatever—the “new fire” of ceremonial usage. 
Though the Indian peoples have for ages employed flint and steel 
to kindle fire for practical use, the Brahmans, to make sacred fire for 
the daily sacrifice, still practise the barbaric art of “churning” fire 
with a fire-drill driven by a hair-cord. This waste of labour for the 
sake of obtaining pure and holy fire is manifestly the keeping up, by 
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unchanging custom, of a remnant of the ruder life of their ancestors. 
The ancient Romans, similarly mindful of the first state of their arts, 
had a law that if the vestal virgins, by some dire mischance, let out 
the sacred fire, it was to be made afresh by the use of the fire-drill, 
though some authorities say that it was relighted by burning-glasses. 

The old art of laboriously extracting fresh fire from wood by 
friction has lasted even to modern times, among Western peoples, as 
the orthodox way of kindling the “ need-fires” with which, when 
murrain was abroad, the peasants in many districts used to light 
bonfires through which their horses and cattle were driven to free 
them from the pestilence. This rite, inherited from the religions of 
pre-Christian times, requires new “wild-fire,” made by friction, not 
the tame fire of the hearth, and on the day appointed for the kindling 
of the need-fire it was essential that all fires in the neighbourhood 
should first be extinguished, before the new virgin-fire was obtained. 

Perhaps the last “need-fire” recorded in Britain was kindled in 
Perthshire in 1826, but it is said to be still customary to resort to 
this practice in Sweden and elsewhere on the continent when there 
is pestilence about. Curiously enough in the last century there was 
a law passed forbidding the superstitious friction-fire in Jénkoping, 
the district now famous for its cheap fandstickor or “ tindersticks.” 

The “folorn-fires” which were, and perhaps in some remote 
districts are still, lighted in Scotland when a man thought that he was 
the victim of witchcraft, agreed closely with the need-fires in the rules 
observed. In such cases it was first of all necessary to send notice 
to all the householders between the two nearest streams, to put out 
all lights and fires on a morning named. Then on the day appointed 
the bewitched man and his friends produced new fire by means of a 
spinning wheel or some other mode of friction, and having by it 
kindled some tow, thence a candle, thence a torch, and finally a 
supply of peats, messengers were despatched with these to reanimate 
the waiting cold hearths. 

The midsummer fires were also credited with similar purificatory 
powers, and possibly these were nothing else than annual and public 
need-fires. The ground covered by the glare of their lights was free 
from sorcery for a year, and their gathered ashes insured against 
all kinds of calamity. Evil spirits were averted for a year by leaping 
through their flames, and often not only did men leap but cattle were 
driven through the flames. 

The need-fires of Scotland had their analogues in both America 
and Africa. The Mayas, holding festival in honour of their agricul- 
tural deities, danced around the ashes of a burnt pile of wood, and 
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passed barefoot over the coals without injury, believing thus to avert 
misfortune and appease the gods. The Hottentot drove sheep 
through a fire, and the Tartars had a custom of purification by 
passing between two fires. The Creek Indians of North America at 
their yearly harvest festivals extinguished the old fires, debased by 
their subservience to human needs, and commenced with new and 
pure flame, symbolic of new and purified life. The Minnetarees, at 
their feast of the new corn, obtained new fire by the fire-drill, and 
the Sioux, at their sacred festivals, removed all fire from the lodge and 
rekindled a fresh fire before cooking their food, so that there might 
be nothing unclean at the feast. In India the Nagas, preparatory to 
clearing a new piece of jungle, first put out their old fires and produce 
a new fire by friction. Among the Inoits the new year is the 
favourite period for the celebration of their mysteries. Then two 
“ angakout,” of whom one is disguised as a woman, go from tent 
to tent extinguishing all the lights and rekindling them from a 
vestal flame, crying the while, “From the new sun comes a new 
light.” 

Primitive peoples in general jealously guard their secret rites, and 
it is almost impossible for white men to see a complete performance 
of the more elaborate ceremonials. Then the qualified observer 
who has managed to have the privilege accorded to him is often 
unable, owing to their gross nature, to describe the mysteries fully, 
even in journals which circulate among anthropologists only. 
American anthropologists have paid much attention to the customs 
and institutions of the Pueblo Indians, the primitive sedentary 
peoples of Arizona and Mexico. The new-fire ceremony of the 
Moqui or Tusayan branch has been twice observed from start to 
finish. The complete ritual occupied five days, from November 13 
to 17, while preliminaries known as “smoke assembly” and “ official 
announcement” occupied the 8th and gth respectively. The 18th, 
when all serious ceremonial had ceased, was given up to the 
rejoicings of a general holiday. These Tusayan Indians can neither 
read nor write, and know nothing of our calendars and almanacs, 
yet they manage to make the performances commence on the same 
date each year, within a day or two, determining the time by 
observation of the stars. 

If artificial means were resorted to for the sake of obtaining 
virgin fire, nothing could certainly be supposed to be purer than the 
fire which comes down from the skies in the lightning flash. This 
is recognised by some tribes, which put outall fires in a village when 


lightning ignites any substance, and immediately kindle new fires 
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from the fresh source. The fundamental idea of new fire is probably 
the finding of fire kindled by natural causes. 

The list of superstitious beliefs, rites, and ceremonials connected 
with fire, or in which it plays some part, is, in truth, an inexhaustible 
one. At their Co/eda the Servians set fire to an oak log, sprinkle it 
with wine, and strike it violently, sending off showers of sparks, 
crying, “So many sparks, so many hogs and calves; so many sparks, 
so many goats and sheep; so many sparks, so many successes and 
blessings.” Among the Provengals of to-day there are numerous 
vestiges of Pagan practices in their modes of worship and their social 
and domestic habits. At the festival of Christmas, locally known as 
“Leis Festos de Caleno” (the Calends), a solemn repast called 
“ Lou gros Soupar” is partaken of, at which the oldest and youngest 
members of the assembled family perform, amid profound silence, 
the ceremony of the “benediction of the fire,” which consists in 
pouring wine three times on the burning log on the hearth, which 
must be of oak or olive wood. Then some verses are sung in which 
the excellence of fire is praised, and God thanked for having given 
man beneficent heat. These verses vary in different localities, but 
everywhere the ceremony of the silent libations precedes the supper 
of which the household partakes. 

At the feast of Sada the Persians, climbing to the summits of the 
hills, kindle heaps of faggots into which they throw animals with 
wisps of dried grass fastened to their tails. The terrified animals 
flee, carrying the fire over hill and dale, recalling the performance of 
Samson with the firebrands. Reclus says it was long customary in 
Paris that the magistrates, in presence of the King and Royal family, 
in the Place Saint Jacques, kindled a stack of wood in which were 
imprisoned hens and cats, and that a similar practice is not quite 
obsolete in Upper Dauphiné. There has even been cited the case of 
an Englishman who, in the present century, burned a live calf to 
counteract the attacks of evil spirits. Near Speier, in Germany, if 
many hens, or pigs, or ducks died in quick succession, one of their 
kind was thrown into the fire ; and the Esthonians, if a fire broke 
out, were accustomed to throw in a black living fowl to appease the 
flames. 

Curiously enough, while many superstitious practices linger long 
in the remote districts of our own and other civilised countries, 
anthropologists have had frequent reason to lament the rapidity with 
which, from various causes, many interesting savage ceremonies are 
passing away before they can be fully investigated. A strange rite 
used to be practised by the heathen priests of Raiates (Honolulu), 
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which, it was reported a year or two ago, could only be performed by 
two men, descendants of these priests. It consisted in causing men 
to walk in procession over a hot earth oven without any preparation 
applied to their feet, whether barefooted or shod, yet on emerging 
they did not even smell of fire. The ovens used were frequently 
thirty feet in diameter, and were filled with various roots, which when 
burning give out a fierce heat, but no solution of the mystery has yet 
been got, and probably never will be. Similar “ fire-walking” per- 
formances are known in India, which appear sometimes to be of 
expiatory nature, and sometimes of the character of ordeals. 

Among curious superstitions regarding fire there is the belief that 
milk alone can extinguish a fire kindled by lightning, which formerly 
existed in Cambridgeshire, and is still entertained by the Arabs of 
the Soudan. Among the Sinhalese, on the occasion of an epidemic, 
a procession headed by the Kapurala (lay priest) goes from house to 
house, carrying an earthen pot filled either with cocoa-nut milk or 
water medicated with saffron leaves, with which he extinguishes the 
flame of a lamp—symbolising the fire of the pestilence—provided at 
each threshold, chanting a song about a fire in Madurapura which 
was quenched with milk by the goddess Pattini. 

Among the innumerable experiments always going on in early 
times the savage must have sometimes unwittingly brought together 
in some way substances that ignited. Knowing nothing of the 
modern idea of the unity of the physical forces, primitive man in his 
pyrogeny always endeavoured to transform motion into heat. Most 
interesting of all fire-raising devices is that in which the friction of 
two sticks is made to yield the divine spark. The methods in use 
vary among different races. The fire-plough is used by the 
Polynesians, the Australians, the Papuans, and in some parts of the 
New World. One of the clearest accounts of the “ stick-and-groove,” 
or “ fire-plough,” method of kindling fire is that given in Moseley’s 
“Notes by a Naturalist on the Challenger.” Professor Moseley 
used to say that the Cha//enger expedition saw nearly the last of the 
unsophisticated savage, and even then he found some difficulty in 
inducing a native to show the process. Matches were so common 
that the natives no longer cared to undergo the labour necessary 
Moseley’s account is as follows : 


The method adopted in Tonga is the usual Polynesian one of the stick and 
groove. The wood of the Aibiscus tiliaceus is made use of. It is extremely 
light when dry, and must be extremely dry in order that it can be used for getting 
fire. To procure fire a stick or stout splinter of the wood, about a foot in length, 
is cut at one end so that one side of the tip is in form of a wedge with a sharp 
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edge. This stick is held slantwise between the two thumbs crossed behind it, 
and the fingers of both hands crossed in front of it. The sharp edge of the 
wedge is applied to the surface of a large billet of the same dry wood, and the 
stick is rubbed backwards and forwards, a certain amount of pressure being 
exerted. A V-shaped groove, four or five inches long, is thus cut into the billet. 
If the billet is rounded and smooth, a slight cut is sometimes made in it with a 
knife to prevent the stick from slipping. Everything depends on the larger billet 
being kept absolutely immovable. Sometimes the operator holds it with his own 
feet, or often gets someone else to stand onit. The stick is rubbed backwards and 
forwards, slowly at first. It must not be pressed too hard, or the rubbing surfaces 
become polished ; nor too softly, or no heating results. In applying the exact 
amount of pressure, a great deal of the knack of getting the fire readily no doubt 
depends. If the operation is proceeding well, there should be a constant feeling 
of slightly grating friction to the operator as he rubs, and a fine powder should be 
rubbed off from the surface of the groove, and pushed along by the stick, so that 
it accumulates at the far end of the groove ina smallheap. Great care is taken 
that this small heap of powder is not shaken or blown away. The friction being 
kept up slowly and steadily, the sides of the groove begin to blacken and soon to 
smoke. Rapid strokes are now resorted to; the fine dust rubbed off becomes 
black like soot, and at last ignites at the end of the stroke, just as it is being 
pushed into the small accumulated heap which acts as tinder. <A tiny wreath of 
smoke ascending from the heap shows that the operation has been successful. A 
gentle blowing soon sets the whole heapaglow. The operation is excessively tiring 
to the wrists, since it has to be prolonged for a considerable time, but the greater 
the practice the less the waste of force. I have never succeeded in getting fire 
myself, though Mr. Darwin succeeded at Tahiti ; and I have seen several English- 
men do so after practice ; and especially Dr. Goode, R.N., who frequently lighted 
a candle in this way to show me the process, on board H.M.S. Dido, at Fiji. It 
is easy enough to get smoke and char the wood a little, but very difficult to get 
the actual fire. The slightest halt during the friction is fatal. 


The natives of New Britain rub a sharpened piece of hard stick 
against the inside of a dried piece of split bamboo, making a fine 
dust which readily kindles. The spark once got, the fire is carefully 
fed with dried grass, or some more artfully prepared tinder. The 
Malays use the fire-saw, which is peculiarly suited to a bamboo 
region. Two pieces of bamboo are used ; a sharp-edged piece like 
a knife is rubbed across a convex section in which a notch is cut, 
nearly severing it. After a time the bamboo is pierced, and the 
heated particles fall below and ignite. 

Another device for kindling fire by the conversion of the 
mechanical force of friction into heat is the fire-drill, which is very 
widely spread and very varied in its modifications. This is, in its 
simplest form, a rod of dry hard wood twirled in some fashion, its 
pointed end resting on a very dry piece of softer, and perhaps partly 
decayed wood, placed on the ground and held firm by the foot or 
knee. The rapid revolution of the vertical rod produces a fine 
wood meal which soon ignites. The vertical spindle may be twirled 
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by the hands ; by a thong wrapped round it once or twice, and the 
ends pulled backwards and forwards as rapidly as possible ; or by 
some form of bow, like the bow-drill of toolshops. In every form 
of this tool there is generally a top-piece required to hold down the 
drill on its bearing with the necessary pressure. Some tribes have 
elaborated this simple implement into a remarkably ingenious 
apparatus, particularly the Iroquois, whose “pump-drill” requires 
only one hand to operate it, leaving the other free to manipulate the 
tinder. 

The old-fashioned flint-and-steel is the descendant of a method 
of fire-raising that may be older than any form of fire-stick. All 
that is really required is a glowing hot particle or spark, which can 
be got much more easily by striking together a piece of flint and a 
piece of pyrites, or two pieces of pyrites, than by the laborious fric- 
tion of wood. Modern savages know this—even the miserable 
natives of Tierra del Fuego—and the neat-fingered Eskimo do up 
complete “ strike-a-light ” sets of flint, pyrites, and tinder in dainty 
little bags, with leather pad to preserve the fingers from injury. 
That the prehistoric men of Europe knew it is attested by the bits 
of pyrites found in their caves, while in the old civilised worid the 
Greeks gave the mineral its name, “ purites,” or “ fiery.” Homer 
and Virgil speak of flint as containing the “ seeds of fire,” an expres- 
sion used in Polynesian traditions to express the inflammable nature 
of certain kinds of timber. Substituting a piece of iron for the 
pyrites there is the flint-and-steel which dates from the entry of 
nations into the iron age, and is not yet absolutely unknown among 
civilised peoples, though rapidly banished into obscurity by the 
lucifer match, which dates from about 1833. 

Curious rather than important fire-raising devices are the burning 
lens and concave mirror which were known in ancient Greece ; and 
again, the wooden air-condensing syringe made use of by the Dyak 
and Burmese—a hollow tube of hardwood, bound with cane, and 
fitted with a piston of the same material, packed with string. The 
piston has a hollow in its under side, into which a bit of tinder is 
inserted, and when the piston is suddenly and skilfully driven home 
the tinder ignites from the heat generated by the sudden compres- 
sion of the air, and on being withdrawn is tenderly blown into 
incandescence. 

When to the friction of wood, the percussion of minerals, the 
compression of air, and the focussing of the sun’s rays by lens or 
mirror, we have added the chemical and electrical fire-generators of 
modern days we have exhausted the entire range of fire-making usages. 
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A WALK ROUND THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


S we promenade through the many chambers of this handsome 
new Portrait Gallery, it is a surprise to find such crowds of 
* middle-class” visitors all eagerly passing from face to face ; reading 
off the names and comparing them with their catalogues—always an 
entertainment in church, chapel, or gallery—or studying with 
interest some gorgeous or fanciful dress. Many, of course, know 
nothing whatever of the personages here shown, such as an “ Earl 
of Shaftesbury” or a “James Harris” ; but if there is a speaking 
face, powerful features, denoting a really “strong man” or a 
characteristic attitude, the gazer would be attracted and drawn to 
look. There is, in short, here the dramatic element present, there 
are innumerable figures and faces ; rich, old-fashioned dresses, just 
as on the stage. We can hardly help feeling that such were persons 
of mark ; on every second face, at least, there is some note of ability, 
firmness, or oddity. Hence, as I say, this miscellaneous crowd, 
shuffling on from room to room and posting up the short flights of 
stairs, as though it feared to be late forsomething, has the general 
air of being thoroughly interested or even amused. A strange 
contrast to the bleak, dismal regions at South Kensington, where these 
same portraits used to be entombed. It was but dreary work going 
round the show : they were hung up on white dilapidated walls, and 
every one, it seemed to me, was glad to get it over and have done with 
them. It is really astonishing how much the pictures have gained by 
being placed among these genial, handsome surroundings and furnish- 
ings. They seem at home now. They are watched and cared for 
by State officials, who wear the State uniform ; Mr. Cust controls : 
they have gained self-respect and show to advantage. 

It is, indeed, a curious and original feeling to find yourself among 
faces and nothing but faces, A really good portrait is always 
excellent company, second only to a living thing. Nay, it will show 
many “facets,” revealing new expressions, with more acquaintance. 
It is popularly thought, but it is only a vulgar error, that a photograph 
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is the most perfect representation we can have of the human face 
divine. It is, indeed, akin to the fidelity of a death mask, which is not 
accounted a likeness. But the face of a person we are familiar with 
is not one face but many ; and the face we know is really a generali- 
sation of these. A father is seen by his children at different periods 
of the day, with a different expression on each occasion : his rea/ face 
is made up from all these. The face of the photograph is not the 
one familiar to the family—a face is made for the photograph, a hard 
artificial one forced into cast-iron repose as required by the camera. 

In this gallery, too, we may find a really pleasant, subsidiary 
entertainment—a sort of “side show”—in contrasting the face before 
us with that of our speculation or expectance, or with the current 
character of the person. The surprises that in most cases follow 
are truly piquant. We all of us—at least, those of us whose thoughts 
go rambling about as we walk or drive—form an ideal appearance for 
everyone that we read of. For instance, we know of Archbishop 
Cranmer, and have read of his doings and of his final burning. 
Were I called on to supply any notion of this prelate, I should 
have fancied him with a square, sad, rather grim face, a beard 
cropped close and stubbly, a velvet skull-cap, &c. That was the sort, 
or something in that direction. I confess to have been taken back 
with surprise when I came upon him here in the Gallery (Room 5), 
and found before me a most natural, living face, with a vulgar, 
protruding, sensuous mouth, an intelligent, familiar air, but certainly 
tradesman-like. So clever is the picture that one can swear it is a 
likeness, and a good one. But it is so strange, with your eyes fixed 
on such commonplace features, to think and believe that this was the 
Cranmer of English history whom we learned about in school. 
Most curious! There is the same feeling in the case of his patron, 
Henry VIII., who is close by him. Of bluff “ King Hal” there is a 
very serviceable, popular image. Everyone would recognise him on 
the stage even—a red, broad, fat face, big cheeks, heavy chin—we 
know it perfectly; bluff and downright. But here again comes 
the surprise, for we find a most curious unhealthy-looking face of 
a yellowish tint and much puffed, particularly the mouth, which 
is odious. The skin hasa pasty look—you would say a nasty, money- 
lending, unwholesome fellow. 

Let us now enter the first room—the lobby, at the top of the 
stairs, No. 24—which may be called the Royalties Room. Here 
we find the Royal Family from George III.—an interesting young 
man, as he appeared about 1760, a strange contrast to the terrible 
print which depicts him some sixty years or so later, unshaven and 
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in a state of hopeless insanity. In the centre is the portrait of Her 
Majesty, copied from one of Angeli’s, that favoured Court painter, 
and remarkable as a wonderful specimen of water-colour painting, 
exhibiting a depth and power that this material could scarcely be 
supposed capable of. In fact, it would fairly pass as an oil painting. 
The full length of Prince Albert, by Winterhalter, a once fashionable 
portrait painter, is an excellent specimen of the correct academical 
painting, of careful execution, subdued and harmonious colour, 
somewhat stiff, and with none of that “dashing splashing” method 
which with us is too often a substitute for honest, correct work. It 
might be called a scholarly, though tame, work. We have only to 
turn to the face of the unlucky Queen Caroline —all “ blowzed,” 
with an expression of reckless good-humour—to read the whole 
story of her lack of correct restraint. There is a vulgarity about it, 
and a rather coarse, sensual air. Her daughter, the ill-fated and 
popular Princess Charlotte, is close by—a fair, good-humoured 
creature, who seemed likely to take the world easily and to go her 
way tranquilly ; yet she was full of feeling and natural affection. I 
do not know whether it has been noted what a resemblance Her 
Majesty in her youthful days bore to her cousin ; there was the same 
full and placid face and the same fairness of tint. 

’ ‘The portrait of her father, by Lawrence, though unfinished, is 
truly characteristic, and might illustrate Thackeray’s description. 
There is the glossy wig, the general padded air, and the perky set- 
up look of the old rake and dandy, the true Turveydrop bearing. 
Beside it is this fine head, done when he was a young man, of the 
Duke of Sussex. We can read here all the turbulence of youthful pas- 
sions, the roving eye, the flushed and handsome interesting features. 
Her Majesty’s father, the Duke of Kent, is a very unrefined personage, 
it must be said, with a coarse jaw and mouth, made more “ pro- 
nounced” by the “mutton-chop” whiskers. He does not look 
either a Royal or very sagacious man, which in fact he was not. Sir 
William Beechey, the painter, did not, however, impart muclr refine- 
ment to his faces. 

In Room No. 25 we pause at once before the striking and 
pleasing cabinet likeness of Sir Walter Scott by Allan. This brilliant 
and interesting picture, familiar enough from the engraving, is full 
of dramatic movement, is most original in composition, and has a 
subdued theatrical treatment, which is not at all unwelcome. It 
answers perfectly to the ideal we have, an ideal which we believe to be 
true, of the great novelist. There is an air of life and quickness, of 
intellectual alertness, which contrasts with the easiness of his costume, 
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hinting at his life in the country. We could linger over the pleasing 
scene, the study, the books, the curios, bric-4-brac and other details, 
the document he is reading so intently (though there is something too 
artificial in emphasising the point that it is “the Proclamation of 
Queen Mary before her marriage with Darnley”). The rich and 
silvery tone of the painting, suggested by Wilkie’s later streaky 
and Spanish manner, is beyond praise, and the intelligence and 
expression of the face and the limbs, and the masterly fashion 
in which the central light is disposed, make it a most pleasing, 
interesting, and remarkable picture—one of the most striking in the 
collection. The other portrait, by Gilbert, R.S.A., showing him as 
an older man with a kindly “pink” face and shrewd, perhaps 
“ pawkie,” expression, is also interesting. So is the small one by Sir 
Edwin Landseer. I may add that I possess and value a hasty and 
spirited pen-and-ink sketch of the mighty wizard by the same artist. 
But Allan’s picture—why is he not better known ?—is one of the 
pictures to see, andreturn to. A depressing picture of misery is that of 
Charles Lamb and his sister by Carey, the translator of Dante. What 
an air of out-of-the-world fashion and what an old-fashioned eccentric 
pair—she a sort of superannuated “monthly nurse” with heavy 
features, but with a possible insanity in her eyes! Elia himself seems 
fuller and larger than we know him, but he, too, looks miserable and 
resigned. 

There is a row of portraits of Queen Elizabeth, which combined 
supply a generalised idea of that great lady which is extremely 
valuable. This is, indeed, the practical use of collecting several 
“counterfeit presentments” of a noted personage. What an indica- 
tion of her character in the gaudy dress, the extravagant abundance of 
jewels, the lavish strings of pearls, and rich laces which are pretty much 
the same in all three. The faces do not quite correspond, but there 
is a fairly general likeness, and we are certain that she must have had 
this coldly white face with the sharply peaked chin and long pinched 
mouth. This extraordinary woman is surely one of the main attrae- 
tions of our Gallery. Her rival—she of Scots—is here, and, as she 
is always, a perplexing thing. From the innumerable contradictory 
portraits it is difficult to get any very clear idea of what she was really 
like—whether she was plain or a beauty, or soft or interesting. 

“Boz” has humorously described in his letters the unsatisfactory 
nature of his sittings to that great artist Ary Scheffer. The artist 
could satisfy neither himself nor his sitter, and the likeness seemed 
to travel further and further away. No one who knew Dickens 
would recognise it. It might pass as a fair likeness of the American, 
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Hawthorne—Dickens had keen, darting eyes, a mouth full of decision, 
and yet nervous, a resolute chin. These are all wanting here (Room 
25). This is the face of a “soft” man. 

Mr. Watts’ series of contemporary portraits, so generously pre- 
sented to the Gallery, are justly admired for their feeling and poetry. 
A century hence they will be of extraordinary value for their 
“actuality” and poetical interest. Noother portraits of our time are 
like them in this respect. But, as Dr. Muther says of his work, he is 
the only painter who can support an approach to the old masters in 
every respect. He is always, he adds, “simple in his art, lucid, 
earnest, grandiose, impressive, and of monumental sublimity.” High 
praise this, certainly, perhaps the highest. “Though he shows no 
trace of imitation, he might have come down from the Renaissance. 
There is the mark of style about everything in Watts. . . . This is 
what makes him a master of contemporary painting and of the 
painting of all times.” But it may be, too, that this antique tone, 
with the softened tints and shadows which suggest the idea of having 
been painted centuries ago, rather impede the vraisemblance. We 
feel that nobody could ever have seen Matthew Arnold or Browning 
under such highly spiritualised conditions ; they are all in dreams as 
it were. The finest is, perhaps, that of Mill, from the pathetic 
delicacy of the treatment, the nervous lines, the high-strung feeling. 
It is only when we look close into those wonderful works that we see 
the amazing amount of touchings and tints that are combined to pro- 
ducethe effect. The boldest and most effective for depth and brilliancy 
is surely that of Panizzi, which seems almost a carving. What life, 
vigour, and purpose: and what colour! And it is only the necessary 
colour. As likenesses they are all recognisable, but there is always 
something that we feel does not exactly belong to the man. Cardinal 
Manning is a fine piece of bravura; the crimson of the robe was 
tempting ; but those who knew the prelate will own that the mouth 
is too hard and too tightened. That mouth was exquisitely tender 
and mobile. In process of years the flaming tint will be toned 
down. 

The portrait of Charles James Fox (Room 15) is a genuine and 
almost startling surprise. For who would take this portly “ grazier” 
—so he seems—with his enormous paunch, full rubicund face, bushy 
black eyebrows, for the famous political leader? He wears a low- 
crowned waggoner’s hat, with a roomy blue coat and roomier buff 
waistcoat, his well-known “uniform,” the tints of which are copied 
in the familiar “buff and blue” cover of the Edinburgh Review of 
to-day ; he seems indeed like a person dressed for the stage, and 
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eke dressed grotesquely. But a most remarkable picture it is 
altogether. 

In one of the lobby galleries we find Haydon’s gigantic picture 
of his “ Slavery Convention,” and shrink appalled. For it is a 
terrible performance—so crude, and limned in the best “ sign- 
painting” fashion. It seems incredible that he could ever have been 
recognised a¢ a// as a painter of respectability. His strange diaries 
show the delusions as to high art and his mission and his own 
powers of execution which preyed upon the poor man. But this 
picture and another monstrosity on a similar scale in the National 
Gallery prove clearly why he was not tolerated. One would almost 
think that he scarcely knew the common rules of colouring. The 
grouping of the figures is execrable—the heads being disposed in 
regimental line. 

The unfortunate Mr. Perceval—Prime Minister— has, odd to 
say, a very “skull-like” physiognomy. When a boy, and visiting 
Hampton Court, I remember being so struck with this political 
death’s head that I made a sketch of it. Another eminent political 
personage is also here, Sheridan by Russell, whose pastel drawings 
were very brilliant pieces of work and are now being sought out. 
Indeed, it was iately thought necessary to write a “life” of this 
artist. Sheridan’s mouth has that rather foolish projection which is 
found in all the portraits of members of the family, even in those of the 
“womankind.” There is much the same thing in Goldsmith’s face, 
and it may be noticed a good deal in many of the Hibernian race. 

This placid, full-cheeked, rather amiable and genteel-looking 
man, who wears a full-bottomed wig, “bands,” and gown, is the 
“unfortunate Dr. Dodd,” who was certainly put to death in a rather 
harsh way. Having written his life and investigated his case 
thoroughly, I may be entitled to say this. I possess a cast of the 
head of this divine taken after his violent death. I recall a dinner 
given by the late W. H. Wills, Dickens’ aide-de-camp, at his house 
at Regent’s Park Terrace, where were “Boz” and Wilkie Collins 
and many more, and I recall how pleasantly the amiable Dickens 
joked on my two “ disreputable parsons,” as he called them—Dodd 
and Sterne—whose lives, albeit I was of the old faith, I had written 
con amore. Dodd, as he appears here, is a sleek, perhaps s/y per- 
sonage, inclined to “cure” the souls of ladies in particular. ‘The 
feeling, however, is a curious one, to look on this genteel divine, all 
quite “correct ” in every way, particularly dress, and then recall 
that he was “ anged by the neck until he was dead.” We feel sorry 
for such a very “ mice man.” 
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Tnder a glass case is a head of Thomas Carlyle in terra-cotta, 
by that favoured sculptor Bcehm. He might be called the Court 
sculptor, in succession to Baron Marochetti. The statue of Carlyle 
at Chelsea, Boehm’s work, is certainly a “ clever,” picturesque work, 
and this is the head of that statue. But though there is an apparent 
vigour, Carlyle was much more rugged than this. His was a most 
difficult head to “do.” Witness the unfinished sketch by Miilais 
(Room 25), in which there is a good suggestion of him, but the cheeks 
are certainly too coarse and fiery. I may speak on this matter, as I am 
one of the few persons to whom the sage ever “sat.” Not long before 
his death I was at his house, bringing with me a half-finished bust in 
the clay, and he was good enough to spare a couple of hours for the 
sitting. I was struck by his general ruefulness and depression 
and his miserable, shrunken aspect. He asked if he was to be 
allowed to talk during the function, and when his niece made 
objections he protested vehemently. Poor, fine-hearted Carlyle ! 
His roughness was only the skin of the bear. We have not such men 
now. 

There is the attractive Angelica Kaufmann (Room 17), whose life 
has been recently written by Frances Gerard—a rather piquant-looking 
person, but a thorough German. Whocannot detect a certain coarse- 
ness as of disappointment in the pinched nose—possibly shrewishness ? 
She would no doubt have made the amiable Sir Joshua uncomfortable. 

We have, of course, here one of the innumerable Lady Hamiltons 
that the infatuated Romney painted. But stay—this is rather a 
superficial view of the matter. There might have been method in 
his infatuation. The world has by this time ratified the painter's 
view ; and a Lady Hamilton, in whatever attitude, would command 
all suffrages and great price at Christie’s or elsewhere. This remark- 
able favour, and the exquisite charms of the face itself and varied 
attitudes, seem to prove that the painter had sufficient sagaciousness 
in choosing his subject and multiplying the copies and in varying the 
attitudes. It is certain that this great artist has given this curious 
lady a sort of immortality. 

The portrait of Hunter, the great surgeon, is worth locking at 
from the characteristic animated attitude, the refined clear face, and 
slight figure. The painting is really excellent, though only a copy of 
the original by Sir Joshua, and made by “Jackson, R.A.,” an 
eminent portrait painter. This shows clearly how admirably a clever 
artist can simulate the methods of another artist. The American, 
Gilbert Stuart, has hardly received sufficient credit for his gifts. 
He is well known for his fortunate privilege of having painted 
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George Washington from the life. He was really a fine portrait 
painter, with great feeling for colour. In this gallery we have 
several of his works. There is a striking effect in his portrait of 
Wollett, the engraver. There is a fine dveadth about it, a round- 
ness and boldness ; the red cap and the round, burly face suggest 
something of the coarse vigour of Hogarth. 

General Wolfe, the defender of Quebec, is somewhat of a disap- 
pointment. The “meagre” side face does not impress ; one would 
almost say there was something weak or foolish about it. There 
is a kind of eager good-nature; but the notion of weakness is 
refuted by events. There is again a hint of Goldsmith’s face, and 
still, it is curious, Wolfe was also an Irishman. 

Personages who wear scarlet robes furnish exceeding difficulty to 
the painter. This tint is so difficult to deal with ; while in the case 
of “hunting suits” or judges’ robes our Portrait Gallery has an 
abundance of these judicial presentments. This killing scarlet re- 
quires an artist of the first class to deal with it. The late Sir Francis 
Grant was much employed by committees of hunt-clubs, and exhibited 
some terrible warnings in this way. Now here we have an abundance 
of judges in their robes, and there is something harsh and unpleasant 
in the exhibition of that gaudy colour. It is extraordinary that the 
artists could not suppose that there are hues and tints of scarlet. 
And here we have a picture of Blackstone, the jurist, thus arrayed, 
and painted by his friend Reynolds (22). This example shows clearly 
what contrasts and shadings, what richness even, can be produced by 
a superior man. It is quite in the Rembrandt key. 

Our modern judge and hunting-men painters might also study this 
fine and dignified picture of Lord Mansfield (Room 15) by Reynolds. 
What solidity in the handling, how subdued the reds, and how rich 
the gold lace and ermine, yet amid this finery the face asserts itself 
to the full. 

Sir John Franklin, the intrepid, persevering navigator, is a dis- 
appointment. This “ platter-faced” man seems scarcely made for 
daring deeds. Here also is J. Philpot Curran, a most characteristic 
face, but of a decidedly low Irish type. It is curious to note how, 
working on the same material, Lawrence contrived to refine the 
comparative meanness of the same face, and inspire a sort of keen 
intellectual feeling. Dundas is here too. We know the story of 
“Wha wants me?” and it is pointed by this shrewd, “ pawkie,” 
Scottish Dominie sort of face, which would have served for Sir 
Pertinax himself. 

Cromwell’s face and head has always remained. clear, distinct 
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and recognisable before us. This is a satisfaction. We have three 
images of the great man here. 

There are two portraits of a most distinguished artist—Bon- 
ington—whose work is more esteemed in France than it is here. A 
very choice and dainty artist he was, and his works are but few. In 
the picture by Mrs. Carpenter we note an air of distinction and refine- 
ment. A very peculiar face it is, and there are to be found in it 
signs of the consumption that carried him off prematurely. 

Pictures of themselves painted by the artists are always highly 
interesting. Some take care to flatter, others find an equal pleasure 
in giving the truth only a little worsened. Its being their own work 
compensates, and perhaps nullifies these defects. There are some 
very characteristic specimens—witness the well-known one of Sir 
Joshua in a cap and shading his eyes with his hand; this is familiar 
from the engravings and is very effective and full of character. There 
is a suggestion of Rembrandt’s treatment. Then there is the fine, truly 
dramatic sketch of Wilberforce by Sir Thomas, the head only tolerably 
complete, the rest “rubbed in,” but still the whole effect most telling 
and satisfactory. This sketch was reproduced in the marble sitting 
figure in Westminster Abbey, though sculptors say the subject is too 
grotesque for such treatment. Other painters here, who have thus re- 
produced themselves, are Hogarth, Gainsborough, Harlow, the “‘actors’ 
own painter,” Dobson, Barry, Morland, Angelica Kaufmann, Conway, 
Constable, Haydon, Lawrence, Jackson, Hone, and many more. 

The little group of the “ Pretender” Stuarts, in Room 10, is 
interesting. There we see the Pretenders young and old ; and there 
is the handsome intelligent face of the Cardinal York set off by his 
robes. In Room 11 we find that master of the graces, Lord 
Chesterfield, with his cold face—a fine, rather brilliantly painted 
portrait—the work of Allan Ramsay. Near him is Lord Lyttleton 
with his long nose. Opposite is Hogarth at his easel, painted by 
himself. What energy in the legs! There is here also an inimitable 
bust of him by the far-famed Roubiliac—what a life-like expression 
—what firmness and certainty in the touches, the very buttons, &c., 
and what “character” in the whole! There is a portrait of this 
Roubiliac, by Charpentier, in a professional attitude. The gallery is 
fortunate in having a work of “ Wright of Derby ”—a painter whose 
works are scarce. There is a sort of plain simplicity in his treat- 
ment that is very pleasing. This is his own portrait by himself. 

In Room 25 we come upon quite a crowd of admirals in their 
old effective uniform. There is a pleasant feeling in contemplating 
these heroes, some of whom are visibly thorough “sea dogs,” and 
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have “troublesome customer” writ large upon their gnarled faces. 
Look, for instance, at Keppel, so wary and stern, with his eye on you; 
Hood aged, but keen and determined with his searching glance ; 
and Barrington with a gnarled, knobbed face, suggesting one that 
cared for nothing and for no man, very like that excellent comedian 
Lionel Brough. It may be said these men are specially fortunate in 
their painters. Here, for instance, are the worn lineaments of 
Nelson, cracked and faded, and yet highly coloured ; excellently 
painted by one Abbott, whose name is scarcely known. The same 
artist limned Hood ; he had a fine eye for colour. There is also a 
good picture by him of Nollekens in Room 17. 

Only the other day died Richmond, R.A., whose admirable 
crayon likenesses, full of grace and refinement, have preserved the face 
and expression of many notable men of his time. There are some of 
his drawings here. These finished sketches were mostly produced for 
engraving. Here (Room 17) we find Keble, of the “Christian Year,” 
with a smooth confidential face, a trifle “saponaceous” ; a capital 
outline of Sam Rogers, as he appeared in his old age and decay. 
How irresistibly certain faces attract and detain us! In Room 5 we 
thus stop before “ Old Noll’s ” Chaplain, a wistful, highly-refined face. 
How good,’too, the painting—downright, and to the purpose! Close 
to it we have Isaac Barrow, an admirable “ piece,” by Lefevre, very 
crafty in expression. Opposite there is Sam Pepys, by Hoyls (query 
Hals). <A capital face, and what we would wish and expect. Note 
the sensual lips, the rollicking yet sensible glance—we think of the 
late revelation about “ Deb.” There is also good painting in the very 
natural pose of the hand that holds the paper, and the free and easy 
fold of the white neckcloth. In Room g we have a brightly-painted 
portrait of Congreve, with a debonair face, as such a dramatist should 
have; it is by Kneller. Near it are Pope’s always interesting 
features, with the worn, wrung forehead and general nervous tone ; 
itis by Hoare, of Bath. In Room 14, we come on a small portrait 
vf Mrs. Damer, the sculptress—some of whose heads decorate the 
bridge at Henley, as keystones ; it is attributed to Reynolds, but 
the work is too inferior in outline and colour for that master. 
Note this Archbishop Secker—a study, as it might be called, in grey 
and black—a fine firmly-touched picture. Close by is Paley, the 
familiar engraved picture by Beechey, in his tri-cornered hat which 
lends character. How immensely inferior, by the way, are the crowd 
of modern politicians in one of the galleries, the Brights, Cobdens, 
Russells, Molesworths, ¢ /utti guanti: no conception of character, 
true tea-board things, and the actual painting so bad !—nothing but 
frock coats. 
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Raeburn, admirable painter that he was, could at times be very 
ordinary and unequal. Here, for instance (Room 19), we have 
“ The Man of Feeling,” Mackenzie, which is heavy in tone ; Hugh 
Wilson, Playfair also. But with these contrast the admirable Home, 
the dramatist, painted in Raeburn’s finest style. 

This florid, showy picture of Lord Bolingbroke (g) is by Rigaud. 
I suppose one of the rare instances of his painting an Englishman. 
He was a true Court painter, and imparted a state and show to his 
pictures. In the same room we find Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
with her girlish face and moue-moue mouth. Near her is Anne 
Oldfield, the actress, in whom it is odd to recognise something of 
Miss Rehan’s expression. I have before spoken of surprises ; but 
who would recognise in Room 8, in this rather amiable-looking gentle- 
man-like person, the notorious Judge Jeffreys! Surely a milder- 
mannered man never cut a throat, or rather suspended it on a gibbet. 
One of the most striking portraits here is a fine crayon drawing 
of George Eliot, from which the popular likeness is taken. It is 
the work of a most accomplished artist, one of exquisite taste and 
fine training, of the school of Mulready. We speak of Sir F. 
Burton, so lately director of the Gallery close by. Note the sad, 
tragic tone, the marked features, the gaunt ugliness (shall we shall 
it?). There is a decidedly masculine cast, with a suggestion of 
Matthew Arnold and a little of Newman. 

A very clever and at the same time very striking mixture is the 
artistic crayon drawing of Mrs. Browning (Room 21) by Field 
Talfourd. There is something very artistic in the technique of this 
drawing, and the face of the poetess attracts from the rich “ shock ” 
curls, the strange weird expression of the mouth. These sort of 
half sketches often furnish a better idea than more pretentious efforts. 

It is a curious speculation whether many of the pictures of say two 
hundred years ago were likenesses at all. Certain it is that many of 
the so-called Hampton Court beauties seem scarcely distinguishable 
from each other. ‘This, however, may be owing to the costumes and 
the mode of dressing the hair in little curls on the forehead. There 
is the conventional cavalier portrait in wig, moustachios, and glowing 
collar. To my mind this class of portrait is uninteresting. 

Actors’ portraits are always interesting and successful, for they 
practise expression, and no face has so much wear and tear. Here 
we have Garrick—a fine one—Woffington, Colman, Fawcett, and 
the stately Kemble, full length and in his sables as Hamlet. His 
great sister stands near him as she appeared reading to the Royal 
family. She was then a fine massive personage. Here, also, is Miss 
O'Neil. PERCY FITZGERALD, 
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TOWN LIFE 
THREE CENTURIES AGO. 


N interesting picture of town life in the provinces in old times 
may be drawn from one of the recently-published volumes of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which deals, among other 
matters, with the records of the city of Lincoln.. The formation and 
regulation of trade guilds, the introduction of the manufacture of 
cloth, and the management of the corporate property figure largely in 
these documents; and there are numerous ordinances regulating the 
prices of commodities; that of 1540, directing that oysters are to 
be sold only at 4d. the “wasche” (ée. ten bushels), and forbidding 
those who refuse to conform from selling either mussels or cockles, 
is likely to call up vain longings in the mind of the latter-day lover of 
good things. In 1523 it was ruled that no pig be sold above 4¢., 
and in the term of Lent in the year 1562 herrings were to be sold at 
sixa penny. At about the same date wheat was selling at 4os. a 
quarter, cheese at 20d. a stone, eggs were five a penny, and brewers 
were ordered to sell their ale at 23d and their beer at 2d. a 
gallon. 

These prices are only apparently low—indeed, compared to pigs 
at 4d., ale is dear—otherwise one might feel tempted to attribute to 
the price of the beverage the frequency with which the question of 
drunkenness came before the city council. 

There are quite a number of regulations relating to “ tippling- 
houses” and “tipplers,” the latter term, by the way, indicating, 
not those who drunk the ale, but those who sold it. In 1515 is a 
list of the names of twenty “typolers that fynd sewerty for gud 
abeyrynge acordynge to the statute.” 

In 1553 a number of the tippling-houses are closed. Later on 
more stringent measures are adopted, “no artificer or labourer, 
under the degree of a chamberlain of the city, after monition by 
proclamation, shall be or remain in any ale-house in the city on any 
working day to drink or spend any money for any ale, beer, or any 


other thing there to be found upon pain of 4d.” 
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That the unemployed problem is not a new one is evinced by 
the ordinance directing workmen and labourers out of work “to 
stand every morning at Stonebow for one hour at least, with their 
things they work withal, that those who lack workmen may find 
them, on pain of imprisonment.” Some years before this it was 
ruled that “all such young people or others that live in idleness be 
taken by the clothiers for eight or nine years, giving them meat, 
drink, clothes, and other necessaries sufficient, and those who will 
not work to have one month’s warning to avoid out of the city.” 
The penalty in this case occurs also in an earlier ordinance, which 
directs “ the constables to bring all beggars and idle persons before 
the mayor, who shall cause them to fall to work who can, or else to 
void the city.” One wonders how it worked out, and how far it 
would be possible nowadays. What an exodus there would be 
from London if it could be applied here! Certain it is that very 
little favour was shown to tramps and idlers of any description. “A 
vagabond taken in the city among vacabunds and valyant beggers 
is set in the stocks and then let go ;” and “four men who came from 
London to the fair, one to see his grandmother, another to sell ale, 
the third to seek work, and the fourth to sell pins and laces, are all 
commanded to the stocks to be punished as vagabonds, although it 
is said of the first that no trespass can be found in him.” A little 
later we find recorded the examination of a saffron seller as a vaga- 
bond “ who dwelieth nowhere and hath no ware to sell.” Our friend 
the maker of smoked glasses for the observation of solar eclipses 
would have fared badly in those days. 

A recent police-court case will, perhaps, lend additional interest to 
an instance of the regulation of labour to be found in the ordinance 


of 1440 respecting barbers, according to which Sunday shaving is — 


prohibited, and the charge of shaving a poor person is fixed at a 
farthing, while a priest can be made to pay a halfpenny. Why this 
discrimination against the Church is not apparent. Had the priests 
more jaw than the laymen? 

At the beginning of the 16th century the fortunes of the city 
appear to have fallen to a very lowebb. In 1528 it is stated that 
there are 200 houses clearly decayed, and the records of the demoli- 
tion of churches are very striking. In 1533 all the “stone and 
ramell” of All Hallows’ Church was sold for 26s. 8¢., and the 
chamberlain of the east ward received permission to take down 
the tiles, timber, and stone of St. Augustine’s Church. In the follow- 
ing year it is “agreed that, as St. Austin’s Church and the Holy 
Trinity Church at the Grece Foot are ruined and at falling down, 
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the walls of the said churches shall be taken down, and the stones 
and all other utensils and necessaries in them be sold ; but certain 
stones of St. Austin’s be given for reparation of St. Swithin’s Church. 
The warden of the Grey Friars to have sufficient stone from the said 
churches for reparation of his house and church, freely, and of charity.” 
In 1535 we read that Holy Trinity and two other churches are to be 
taken down, that tiles are sold from St. Leonard’s Church, that the 
abbot of Bardney buys stones from St. Austin’s Church, that stones 
from Trinity Church next the Black Friars are to be used for mending 
the highways, that Trinity Church at the Grey Friars is to be used for 
dyking and setting the Commons, and that the warden of Grey 
Friars is to have the timber roof of St. Bathe Church. 

In 1542 the church of St. Peter at the Plea is ordered to be taken 
down ; and in 1546 we read “St. John’s Church in Newport, now 
decayed, shall be taken down; St. Stephen’s in Newland, now decayed, 
granted to the sheriffs in place of £10 given to them for the expenses 
of their office.” 

In 1549 the chapel on the high bridge is ordered “to be made 
into a dwelling-house,” and in 1551 the clothiers receive a church for 
a walk mill and dye-house. 

There is an account of a trade school as far back as 1591, when 
John Cheseman, the knitter, undertakes to set on work in his science 
all such as are willing to come to him, or are sent by the aldermen, 
and to hide nothing from them that belongeth to the knowledge of 
the said science. In the following year he makes an agreement with 
Francis Newby, who, with Jane his wife, after a thorough course of 
instruction, are to have the oversight and teaching of thirty scholars, 
for which they are to receive 40s. per annum, in addition to 2d. for 
every pair of stockings made by the scholars, as well as the privilege 
of amending and footing all stockings brought to them for that 
purpose. 

Some 80 or go years later there are again accounts of a knitting 
school, of which Joseph Newton, of Leicester, is appointed master at 
a yearly salary of £30, and in the meantime Gregory Lawcock had 
made an attempt “to set all the poor of the city upon work to spin, 
knit stockings, weave garterings, make stuffs, and other manufactures 
of wool, and out of the gain to clothe the same poor.” 

In connection with this, we have one of a very large number of 
ordinances respecting dress: “and from Easter every citizen and 
other inhabitant of ability shall wear at least one suit of apparel and 
one pair of stockings of such cloth or stuff as shall be made in the 

city,” 
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The presents made by the city authorities to great personages 
visiting the town constitute a noticeable feature in the records, and 
the important part played by fish in these presents is quite remark- 
able. Edward IV. was presented with twelve tench and twelve 
bream ; Henry VII., on one occasion, with “twelve great pike, twelve 
great tench, twelve salmon, and twelve great eels,” and on another 
with “six great fat pike,” in addition to “two fat oxen, one score 
fat muttons, and twelve fat capons.” Other recipients of presents 
were the Duke of Norfolk, the Bishop of Lincoln, the Earl of Rut- 
land, and the Earl of Northumberland. Upon the king’s visit in 
1541, he received twenty fat oxen and one hundred fat muttons ; 
the queen at the same time was presented by the mayoress and 
“aldresses ” with eleven pikes, eight breams, and six tench. These 
presents were valued at £50 and £7 respectively, but, in view of 
pigs at 4d. and the like, it is hard to resist thinking that these must 
have been fancy valuations. 

Upon the day that the king’s present was voted at the common 
council, one of the councillors was expelled for his obstinate words ; 
probably there is a connection between the two events. Judging 
from the number of regulations and ordinances, the aldermen and 
common councillors, to say nothing of the citizens at large, must 
have been a very choleric and unruly lot. In 1528 the common 
council agree that “if any members have communing of high and 
inordinate words, and will not cease when the knock is struck 
with the mall, they shall forfeit one halfpenny as often as they are 
culpable.” This is preceded by an order of 1522 : “Every man to 
keep convenient silence when the mayor commandeth him upon pain 
of forfeiting one penny ;” and later it is found necessary to increase 
the fine upon each succeeding offence. But things become more 
serious in 1559, when we have “ agreed that no alderman shall, in the 
presence of the mayor, deride one another with vile words, nor one 
of them call any other Anmave, beggar, or use any other undecent talk 
upon pain of forfeiting 40s. every time, and to be committed to ward 
until payment ; nor any alderman or other officer to rail or speak 
untrue or vile words of the mayor or any alderman behind their 
backs and in their absence.” Just before this we have, “no one to 
tell abroad what has been said or done in the council chamber on 
pain of losing their franchise and being set in the pillory” ; and 
an account of a dreadful fellow, David Brian by name (possibly from 
the Emerald Isle), who is “ committed to ward for fourteen days with- 
out bail for disobedience to the mayor and aldermen, for breaking 
the stocks, and for calling the mayor a false man and a butcherly 
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harlot, and the aldermen all false harlots, and for assaulting the: 
officers.” 

In 1520 we read of a very curious proceeding : “‘ Whereas divers 
books pertaining to the Gildhall, as well concerning the common 
council as other writings, be embezzled and withdrawn . . . and if 
no person will acknowledge the having of them, then a monition 
shall proceed of cursing against all such persons as keep any such 
books, rolls, evidences, muniments, or other writings.” And in the 
following year, no one having come forward to acknowledge the pos- 
session of the stolen papers, it is agreed that the mayor shall cause 
a cursing to be published through the city against all those that 
have withdrawn records and books of the common council. The 
idea of, say, the chairman of the London County Council pro- 
claiming a sort of general curse is too comical to be dwelt upon. 
In 1572 constables are appointed to search out persons absenting 
themselves, without lawful impediment or license from the mayor, 
from attendance at sermons in the Minster every Sunday, such 
persons to be fined 2¢. To make a jump, we find in the chamber- 
lain’s accounts, a century later, the following items : 


a & 
For the making of a new ducking stool . . . : » 55 8 
For a new chair for the ducking stool. . . . - 4 0 
For an engine for burning prisoners in the cheek . ° - 10 O 
Spent on Sergeant Saul and the soldiers when the rabble wasup 14 0 


There are orders for paving the streets in 1550 and 1560 ; andin 
1563 and subsequently we hear of provisions of leather buckets being 
made for quenching fires. In 1589 there is a lighting order directed to 
the householders in the main streets. Orders as to river and stream 
pollution occur in 1571 and 1584; and in 1577 it is ordered that 
“every housekeeper except poor people to pay towards the killing of 
moles, one penny.” 

The dustman makes his appearance in 1538. “A common 
carrier appointed to carry away all such vylde stuff as lieth in the 
streets, every man giving him for his labour as they may agree.” 
Possibly this voluntary system did not work out very well ; at any rate, 
upon the occasion of the king’s visit three years later, a special effort 
had to be made to clear away “ all dunghills, gravel, stones, and other 
like stuff now lying in the city and liberties.” Later on, in 1607, we 
read : “ Whereas the apprentices and other servants of the citizens do 
weekly carry the sweepings of their houses and doors into back lanes 
and not to the places appointed for that purpose, whereby many 
highways are straitened, and corruption of the air is procured, and 
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annoyance to ‘the passengers that way given and daily increased, it 
is agreed that the bellman shall keep under him a man or two to play 
the scavengers of this city, and with carts or carriages to carry away 
the dust and sweepings of the houses and streets from the doors twice 
in the week, viz., on Wednesday and Saturday, to such places as the 
mayor shall appoint, and for his pains and charges to be paid as the 
bellman and housekeeper can agree, and, if they cannot agree, then 
the mayor to compound the matter between them.” Our modern 
arrangements are far from satisfactory, but we should not feel inclined 
to go back to this state of affairs. 


RHYS JENKINS. 





TABLE TALK. 


WILLIAM Morris, 


REFRAIN, as a rule, in these pages from every form of obituary 
notice ; and when brilliant and distinguished friends, such as 
Lord Leighton and Sir John Millais, and now latest of all George 
Du Maurier, have passed “to the majority” I have sighed over the 
darkening horizon of vision, and have held my peace. The passing 
away of another old friend in the person of William Morris draws 
from me afew words of comment, not because the figure of the man 
is more conspicuous, but that the conditions of intimacy were 
different, and I have more of what seems to me of public interest 
to say. Few individualities stranger, more wayward, or more potent 
than that of William Morris have mixed in the struggle of literature 
and art. A relentless foe to tyranny and convention, he stands 
before the world an armed champion of all that is most advanced 
and progressive. To those who knew him longest he was not only, 
as he himself proclaimed, “the idle singer of an empty day,” but 
the dreamer who could find a means for the emancipation of humanity 
in the return to medizeval institutions. “Topsy” was the endearing 
name bestowed upon him for no apparent reason, physical, moral, or 
intellectual. It suited, however, his ebullient, impetuous, ardent, and 
explosive temperament, and had, though difficult of explanation, at 
least a symbolical significance. 


MorRRIS AND ROSSETTI. 


Y own acquaintance with Morris, at one time all but broken 

off, began and continued pleasantly enough. I was so 
fortunate as to render him, as I shall now show, the mouse’s service 
to the lion, and received therefor a plenary and grateful recognition, 
My closest intimacy with him was 1n that world, the pleasantest surely 
of its date, of which Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the centre—a world 
the chief lights of which are extinguished, and the remaining 
members of which are scattered. It had practically ceased to be 
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as a microcosm before Rossetti’s death, his long and incapacitating 
illness having entirely destroyed all but the memory of those nights 
and suppers of the gods. Rossetti has been followed to the grave 
by his closest friend and associate, Ford Madox Brown ; by William 
Bell Scott, like himself poet and painter ; by Westland Marston ; and 
now ultimately by Sir John Millais and William Morris. Millais 
had indeed all but ceased to be a member of the coterie before it 
sheltered me. Frederick Sandys, William Michael Rossetti, Mr. 
F. S. Ellis (Rossetti’s friend and publisher), Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Mr. F. G. Stephens, and some others 
remain, but are widely scattered, and are scarcely likely to reassemble. 
All one can say is, with Macduff, “I cannot but remember such 
things were, That were most pleasant to me.” 


Morris’s First VOLUME OF POEMS. 


T was at a gathering of some at least of this brotherhood that I 
first heard of William Morris, whom I then did not know, as a 
poet. Mr. Swinburne recited to a few of us, with his matchless 
delivery, Morris’s poem of “ Rapunzel.” Iwas amazingly struck with 
this, and turning over the volume came upon such masterpieces as 
“ Shameful Death” and “The Haystack in the Floods.” The pub- 
lishers of the volume were Bell & Daldy, whom I knew. I called 
accordingly upon them at the house of the firm, then close by St. 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. With an apology to my readers for 
the obtrusion upon them of my own personality, I will tell them what 
occurred as exactly as a distant memory, no longer, I grieve to say, 
wholly trustworthy, will allow me. I asked Mr. Bell if he had a 
copy of Morris’s “ Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems.” He 
smiled and said, “I have an edition.” In answer to my further 
questioning, he told me that a few copies were sold at the outset, a 
few given away, and a few sent out to the press. For some years he 
had never been asked for it, and the entire remainder rested on 
his shelves. If I called again he would look me out a copy. I 
called, received the book, and offered to pay for it. Mr. Bell 
laughed, and said, “ No, I will not charge you for it; pray accept it 
as a gift.” It was holiday weather, and a few days later I slipped the 
book into my pocket and went to Ventnor, where I was the guest of 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 
Under the sunny skies of Ventnor we, Sir Thomas and Lady Hardy, 
their daughter, and the other guests, saturated ourselves with the 
volume, calling ourselves even after the names of the characters. I 
personally, with a punning reference which those who penetrate 
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beneath the disguise of Sylvanus Urban to the half-concealed in- 
dividuality will at once understand, was christened, out of “The 
Chapel in Lyonesse,” Sir Ozana le cure Hardy. 


Its BouND INTO PROSPERITY. 


N our return to London, Westland Marston, Philip Bourke 
Marston, and other members of that amiable and accom- 
plished family joined in our cult. While under the influence of the 
spell I published, in no very specially literary paper, two articles 
entitled, if I remember rightly, “A Neglected Poet.” To the con- 
versations in the brilliant circles of the Hardys and the Marstons, 
rather than to any written words of mine, I attribute the swiftly 
succeeding vogue of the poems. When I saw Bell he said, ‘‘ You have 
moved the book ; I’ve sold ten or a dozen copies.” Next time it was 
five-and-twenty. Within six months the entire edition of a work of 
which for years not a single copy had been demanded was sold. In 
a year or two the book became a rarity, and I have received for my 
thumbed and seedy, but still prized, copy from a bookseller an offer 
of many times the published price. Morris had meanwhile by him 
the manuscript of “‘ Jason,” at which a year previously Bell would not 
have looked. Now it was looked at, accepted, and printed. It was 
a conspicuous success, and the “ Earthly Paradise” and a score of 
other works have followed and raised the fame of Morris to the 
point at which it now stands. I made the acquaintance of Morris 
then or shortly afterwards, and the first letter I received from him 
expressed his surprise and gratification that anyone should have been 
found to hunt out his hapless little volume. 


INSPIRED BY FROISSART. 


[* is, perhaps, but natural that the book with which I was then 

pleasantly associated should remain foremost in my estimation. 
I think, however, seriously, that Morris’s best inspiration was derived 
from Froissart, the atmosphere of which “ The Defence of Guenevere ” 
everywhere breathes, rather than from any other source, Scandinavian, 
Oriental, or other, from which the best and pleasantest of story-tellers 
drew his materials. Quite delightful is it to possess an estate such as 
the “ Earthly Paradise,” over which, with little dread of reaching its 
limits, you may wander at will. The book is as long practically as 
the “ Fairy Queen,” and as full of delight. You will read through 
neither the one nor the other, but you can turn to them at any. time 
and open them at any place with the certainty of gratification. I say 
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of it, as Leigh Hunt said of Spenser’s epic, that you would no more 
think of quarrelling with it than with repose on the summer grass. 
I quote from memory, and profess only to recall the thought, not the 
words. But, in spite of the beauty of this and succeeding works, it 
is “ The Defence of Guenevere ” which to me gives Morris his highest 
claim to rank as a poet. A very juvenile, and in a sense a rather 
ignorant, work it was, and, as has been pointed out, the French 
choruses are written in ignorance of the very spirit of French versi- 
fication : 
Hah! hah ! la belle jaune giroflée 

would lose all music if the final e’s in belle and jaune were indicated, 
as they must needs be in French poetry. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ROMANCE AND MYSTERY IN THE POEMS. 


] MUST not venture upon quotations from a work with which 
now, at least, every lover of poetry is familiar. The style Morris 

then adopted has been entirely discarded, and none of his later 
work bears the slightest resemblance to this. It is as full of romance 
and mystery as Keats, as wild, piteous, and ghastly as Maeterlinck. 
Over all there is that vague, exquisite avpreciation of the unknown 
that Milton exhibits when he talks 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 

On sands and shores and desert wildernesses ; 


and Keats when he writes of the 


undescribed sounds 
That come a-swooning over hollow grounds 
And wither drearily on barren moors ; 


or, better still, in the entire environment of “La belle Dame sans 
merci.” The colour, meanwhile, in most of the poems is tran- 
scendent in beauty and glow. The ballads have a terror which no 
other writer with whom I am familiar has reached, the nearest 
approach to it being, as I have to some extent indicated, in some of 
the work of Maeterlinck. When I think of Morris as one of that 
great trio of poets, friends at the outset of life and nursed on the same 
poetic influences, Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, it is the author of 
“The Defence of Guenevere” of whom I think. The author of 
“ Love is Enough ” is a great poet, but to me he is another man. 
Next month I shall have something more to say about William 


Morris. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





